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ay our first issue (May, 1952) we announced that AbuLT Leapersiiup was “an experiment 

in leadership training and in journalism.” We refrained from saying in so many words that 
AL was also—and primarily—an instrument of adult education, Perhaps we thought that this 
would be taken for granted in view of the fact that AL’s publisher was the Adult Education Asso- 
ciation of the U.S.A.. and its souree of finances the Fund for Adult Education. Or perhaps we 
shied away from the word “education” in the belief that many of our contemporaries associated 
education with restrictive schoolroom experiences now happily behind them. 

Whatever the reason, AL’s widespread acceptance and use have shown us that it is indeed 
an instrument of adult education. Through these pages thousands of us who are leaders in 
voluntary organizations, in business and industry, agriculture, labor, religion, and education, 
in social welfare and community activities, have gained a vivid sense of the similarity of the 
problems we face as we try to work with others in giving direction to the myriad activities that, 
taken together, make up the American culture. We have similar practical concerns—-how to meet, 
think. learn, and work with others. But. more important, we have discovered that to work effec 
tively with others we must apply to our problems the methods of education and democracy: 
disinterested inquiry, accurate communication, free discussion, and the participation in decision 
making of all those affected by the outcome of decisions. Litthe by litthe we have become aware 
that much of our work is. in faet if not in name. the education of adults. 

As leaders of adults our first obligation is. of course. self-education——the continuing educa 
tion of ourselves as leaders and educators of others. The readers of ApuLT Leap RSHIP share 
this aim with the members of the Adult Education Association, who. in fact, comprise more 
than 25% of AL’s readers. 

In this process of self-education several things are required, 

First of all, there must be the desire to improve. 

Second, there must be the willingness to re-examine old ideas and habits, to entertain new 
thoughts and try out new ways of behaving. 

Third, there must be stimulation and encouragement to persevere in the face of inner and 
outer inertia and resistance to change. 

Increasingly during the past few months the contents of AL have been shaped to help 
satisfy these three requirements of self-education 

The articles carried in the first few pages of each issue are intended to stimulate the desire 
to improve by bringing to our attention ideas and activities of others that may suggest possi 
bilities for ourselves. 

Each month’s Workshop re-examines some important area of leadership problems, suggests 
new approaches to it and new ways of dealing with it practically. 

Finally, AL’s increasing coverage of significant efforts to improve leadership practices, of 
important developments in community adult education, and of the expanding activities of the 
Adult Education Association, will bring to many of us that sense of encouragement and support 
that comes with the discovery that we are not alone in our efforts and that progress is being made. 

ApuLt LeApeRSHIP is fast becoming the voice of a broad movement in the United States 

a movement that includes persons in leadership and educational roles in all walks of life 
a movement that grows with the recognition of common aims and problems by those who, as 
teachers, counselors, supervisors, group or organizational leaders, or simply as active citizens, 
are working with others to help them to solve the problems they face as persons and as members 
of society. To foster this movement—-this growing recognition by leaders in American life that 
an essential part of their work is the education of themselves and others—is a primary purpose 
of the Adult Education Association. And from this flows the primary purpose of ApuLT LEaper- 
SHIP: to help ever-widening circles of leaders to see their educational responsibilities more 
clearly and to carry them out more effectively. The Editors 
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AE in World Affairs 
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adult education in world 


Out of the study will come 
o-authored by Cyril Houle 
or of Education at the Uni 
of Chicago, and Charles Nel 
Director of the American Four 
dation for Political Lducatio: 

Ihe volume is being prepared un 
der the joint sponsorship of th 
Adult Education Association and the 
(arnegu Endowment for Interna 
tional Peace. It will deseribe current 
practices in adult education im world 
albau and attempt to analyze the 
kinds of knowledge, skill and atti 
tect needed by the citizen. It will 
list) opportunitt awaiting colleges 
ind universities in filling these need 
ind include deseriptions of some of 
the most interesting programs of 
evaluating success, as well as a de 
cription of the administrative condi 
tions within the universities under 
which such programs can succeed 
All of this will be set in the context 
of the growth of adult education in 
the United States. 

[his volume is one of a series deal 
ing with the role of universities in 
world affairs. The entire series is be 
ing sponsored by the Carnegie In 
dowment for International Peace 
Other volumes are being undertaken 
in collaboration with other associa 


tions and agencies 


Cooperction on the Coast 


Formation of a cooperative coun 
cil o In-Service Edueation, now 
ready to function on behalf of teach 
el chool administrations and com 
munities, is announced by the School 
of Education, and the Extension Ser 
ice of the University of California 
at Los Angeles, and the Los Angeles 
County School District cooperating 
with a group of local systems in th 
county, 

“The Council is set up primarily 
to facilitate district sharing of prob 
lems and solutions,” says Dr. Paul 
H. Sheats, associate director of Uni 
versity Extension in southern Cali 
fornia and current president of th 
Adult Education Association of the 
U.S.A. 


I I if { roupes 
vited to apply to offices of University 
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A New Book for New Citizens 


You are an alien petitioning for 
\merican citizenship You received 
training under a teacher who 
taught one thing, and now you are 
being examined by a naturalization 
er who is asking questions about 
omething else! Dismay. frustration. 


lost time and energy ... lost citizen? 

lor New York state’s several hun 
dred thousand aliens this unhappy 
pos ibility is a thing of the past. ‘The 
publication of a syllabus guide has 
brought close understanding between 
the schools and the United States Im 
migration and Naturalization Service 
concerning the character of the edu 
cational examination the prospec tive 
eilizen is ¢ xpected to pass. 

The guide was prepared for th 
Bureau of Adult Education by Caro 
line Whipple, former Bureau chief, 
with the help of a committee of ex 
peru need public school teachers and 
representatives of the Immigration 
and Naturalization Service. The new 
guide, not to be used as a straight 
jacket of instruction, is intended to 
vive uniformity to Americanization 


teachines, highlighting the minimum 


ssentials ol I and natior 


tory and constitutional gov 


What this County Needs... 

Dr. George H. Gallup, reporting 
on findings of a two-year study of 
American intellectual life, remarks 
that if the U.S.A. had the same pro 
portion of bookstores as Denmark, 
we would have not the present 1.450 
bookstores, but 23,000 bookstores. 
And if we had the same proportion 
of public libraries as Sweden, we 
would have not the 7,500 we do. but 
77,000 libraries. 

The present trend in paperback 
hooks promises to take up some of 
this slack. There are now more than 
116.000) news stand outlets selling 
paper books, and the number grows. 

Lnorthodox distribution channels 
are also growing. The Public Affairs 
Committee, for instance, has an- 
nounced its 20,000,000-copy-sale of 
paperbacks. (“Races of Mankind” 
937,350 copies, has been their best 
seller. ) 

With one hundred ninety-nine titles 
in all, and priced at 25 cents, the 
pamphlets are prepared in coopera 
tion with recognized authorities and 
public service groups, and distributed 
largely through public service organi 
zations. libraries and employees’ 
reading racks in industrial firms 

from this and; similar projects it 
may be deduced that the so-called 


Photo courtesy Board of Education, City of New York. 
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paperbook “revolution” is entering a 
new phase. It started out by being a 
revolution in quantity—one hundred 
books of a given title being sold 
where a single book was sold before. 


books 


on philosophy, religion, science, biog- 


Now quality enters in, with 


raphy, history, art, drama being sold 
This, of 


course, has been going on for some 


in quantity everywhere. 
time in the reprint field. But increas 
ingly authors of note are preparing 
quality material, both “fact” and fic- 
tion, directly for the mass market 
the so-called paperback originals. 
There is still a long, long way to 
books 


bought at present by no more than 


eo, with pocket-size being 
an estimated ten percent of the popu 
lation. The remedy, Dr. Gallup sug- 
vests, lies in a new attitude toward 
alter-s« hool self 


reliance 


education more 


education, less upon text 
books and formal lectures in college 
more reliance upon reading programs 
tailored to the individual need. 

In other words: more adult educa 


tion 


Something to Watch— 


The current activities of Manhat 
tan’s Council for Financial Aid to 
k-ducation! 

Backed, among others, by the Ford. 
Sloan 


the Council is working out plans for 


Carnegie, and Foundations, 
what may become the biggest col 
lege scholarship program of all time. 
Secure in its knowledge that many 
would like to 


establish  s¢ holarship funds, but are 


small corporations 
holding back, reasoning that thei 
gifts would not be impressively large 
enough, the Council has offered them 
a plan by which they may pool their 
contributions in a national seholar- 
ship commission. 

On the basis of the initial interest 
shown, it is the Council’s hope to get 
the plan under way by April 1, with 
a minimum of 200 s« holarships to be 


awarded for this fall. 


The Price of Excellence? 


“Attacks on schools usually come 
in places not where teaching is at 
its worst or school administration is 
poor, but where the finest work is 
heing Robert Skaife, VEA 


Defense Commission. 


done.” 


february, 1954 


Clearer Words for Man's Survival 


Starvation, perpetually gripping 
three quarters of the human race in 
torpor and disease, may be relieved 
communications 


by more effective 


among farmers, scientists, educators, 
and consumers, 

This is the research project of a 
new group located on the Michiga 
State College campus. Kditors and 
audio-visual specialists comprise the 
staff which is set up to study and 
stimulate the use of communications 
in teaching, training. and motivating 
agricultural and_ allied 
effect, translating the 


production 


groups-—in 
world’s food 
know-how info) =omore 
meaningful words, photos, and sym 
bols. It can be one of the most potent 
research, demonstration, and train 
ing projects of the 20th century 
a pathway toward world plenty and 
peace. 

Scientists and educators seek ways 
to shorten the great lag between the 
discovery of a new farm practice and 
its adoption by a significent number 
of farmers. In desperately poor Asia, 
South 


nication 


America and Africa, commu- 


barriers between science 
educator and land-producer are even 
higher, thicker, more resistant than 
here. Because of these barriers, sci 
ence is greatly impeded in its attempt 


to help the world’s farmers end star- 


vation and that inevitable sequel 
revolution. 
The National Project in Agricul 


established 
last fall, is making a five-year attack 


tural Communications. 
on ways to improve communications. 
With basic finances supplied by the 
W. K. Kellogg 


bal) 


Foundation, it will 
cooperate with Land-Grant colleges, 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
communications media, industry and 
farm organizations to develop new 
communications programs in agri 


culture, consumer education, rural 


urban relations, public policy and 
part-time farming. 


“This Project has no desire to 
perpetuate itself or to duplicate what 
others are doing,” Stanley Andrews, 
director of NPAC, told Aputt 

SPECIAL NOTICE—See page 30 | 
$ for a complete listing of FAE ; 

study awards. ; 


- 
. 
f 
j 
County agent discusses soils map with Ver 


mont farmer 


month. “We 


with colleges and other 


LEADERSHIP last want 
to cooperate 
agencies in disseminating knowledge 
useful to people in a democratic 
tools in the hands of 


educators for 


society Lhe 
contemporary trans 


mitting knowledge and_ translating 
knowledge into things and faets and 
action exist to an extent never before 
known by mankind.” 


Although “the 


modern farmer must be an applied 


realization — that 


scientist” was a major factor in oper 
NPAC, 


associates 


Andrews 
other 
vital reasons in both our urban and 


ating of Director 


and his point to 
rural economies, 

“The off-campus educational pro 
grams of universities, geared origi 
nally to serve a population primarily 
rural, no longer seem adequate for 
80% 
(2) ‘ 


“Farmers and rural home 


a nation more than urban,” 
he said. 
makers no longer are the only ones 
who seek information land 


colleges Special urban pro 


from 
grant 
vrams in consumer education are 
underway in 16 states. In agri ulture, 
emphasis is placed not only on effi 
cient technologie and. scientific pro 
duction but also on marketing, pro 
essing. distribution and building im 
proved rural-urban relationships.” 
Andrews became director of NPAC 


after a distinguished career as direc 


continued on 3rd cover 
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Filed er icultural Extension Service of the United 
‘Sthtes Defiartment of Agriculture has been termed 
the most comprehensive system of adult education 
in the world. Last year it reached some five million 
farm families. Total attendance at its meetings 


was seventy million. 


e® @ ®@ 


i eng the Agricultural Extension Service operates 
- not only along the roadways, in farm homes, and in 
county oflices. but along the airways of radio and T\ 
as well. Through its county agent system, [Extension 
carries information to rural families to help them solve 
their farm, home, and community problems. 

We who work in the Extension program have asked 
ourselves what kinds of information are needed. We 
continually work in the realization that rural folks are 
able to make good decisions about what information they 
need and how to use this information. 

It is our business to get information out in ways that 


r 


people will understand easily: in methods that will en- 


in iy 1 courage action. Some methods. we have found, are bette: 
> 4 A than others for reaching certain groups of people with 
certain types of information. Methods we have found 

€ pt : 


successful fall into four main types. 

First, there are methods that we use to contact people 
individually. Among these are result demonstrations. 
farm and home visits, office and telephone calls, and 
correspondence. 

Second, there are methods that reach people in 
groups. Among these are method-demonstration meet 
ings, leader-training meetings, group-discussion meetings 
and other general meetings. and extension schools and 


clinics. 


By GLADYS GALLUP and AMY COWING 


Cooperative Agricultural Extension Service live in reaching large numbers of people. News stories, 


Third, there are mass-media methods. These are effec 


U.S. Department of Agriculture radio, television, bulletins and leaflets, exhibits, posters 
and circulation letters all have their effect. 
Fourth, there is indirect influence— information 
passed along by word of mouth from one person to 
another. 


AGENTS TEACH INDIVIDUALS 


For forty years result demonstrations have proved 

a successful way of teaching the farmer and his wife. A 
farmer whose house or pastureland is in poor condition 
may get advice from his Extension agent about what 
improvements he may reasonably consider making. and 
encouragement to go ahead and try some of them. He 
tries. House and pasture are in better condition. He 
tells his friends and neighbors about what he has done. 
They come and see for themselves and are convinced 
that he has gotten hold of helpful information and put 
it to good use. “What @ man hears,” said Seaman Knapp, 
Who founded demonstration work. “he may doubt, what 
gemen sees he may possibly doubt, but what he does for 
% cacti kims®l} he does not doubt.” Demonstrations. Seaman 
felt, would get_results. Time and the Extension program 
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through the vears have proved Seaman Knapp right. 


Personal services such as farm visits, office and 
telephone calls, and personal letters are other ways in 
which Extension agents get information out to rural 
people. Farm and home visits give the agents first-hand 
information about the problems of the farmers and 
develop goodwill. They also enable the agents to help 
farmers and homemakers apply Extension teaching to 
specific conditions and to go ahead with new ideas. Just 
as important—they make it easy for agents to get farmers’ 
and homemakers’ personal reactions to information. 

Interestingly enough, a gradual change has been 
taking place in the type of personal contacts made. 
There is beginning to be less service and more teaching. 
In the early days of Extension the county agricultural 
agent had to build up the confidence of farmers in Exten- 
sion work. He was glad. therefore, when a farmer asked 
him to cull a flock of chickens. Now the agent is more 
concerned with teaching the farmer to cull his own flock 
and with helping him set up and maintain a whole flock 
management program. 

When farmers call at the county Extension agent’s 
office, they can of course get detailed information which 
costs the agent relatively little in time and energy, and 
because they have been interested enough to make the 
call in the first place a high proportion of them adopt 
recommendations made by the agent. A Minnesota study 
made by ©. L. MeNelly gives some indication of the 
types of requests and kinds of subject-matter information 
farmers freque ntly want when they visit a county office. 
Out of 657 office calls. there were 863 separate requests 
for information. Of these, 152 involved broad principles 
of organization or management, 364 dealt with a specific 
far practice, 206 were for tec hnie al advice or informa- 
lion not necessarily calling for scientific information, 69 
dealt with extension organization, and 12 with leadership 
training. MeNelly has also found out that in Minnesota, 
county agricultural agents spend forty-two per cent of 


their time on individual teaching methods. 


Personal Contacts Or Individual Teaching Methods 
Reported By County Extension Workers In 1952: 
TOTAL PER AGENT 


24 418 20 
7414109 ] 
ya72 > 


Extension Service re ports show that personal contacts 
or individual-teaching methods account for about one- 
fourth of the changes rural people make in their prac- 


ices, 


GROUP APPROACH MORE EFFECTIVE 


Meetings are the heart of the group approach. Exten- 
sion takes care that meetings center around the needs and 
interests of the people who may he expected to attend, 
and that they grow out of local situations or deal with 
local facts. Thev afford an opportunity for the agent or 
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the demonstrator to become acquainted with the local 
people and may give some of these people, particularly 
ones who have been helped through individual teaching 
or personal contact, a chance to assist. 

The Extension Service encourages small neighbor- 
hood meetings, particularly as a way for helping people to 
solve some of their community problems. And Extension 
programs more and more include work on community 
welfare and public policy. The welfare of rural people 
extends beyond farm fence lines and the technology of 
farming and homemaking. Extension agents during re 
cent vears have included discussions on food conserva- 
tion, agricultural adjustments, the program of the United 
Nations, and the Marshall Plan. The scope of subject 
matter handled in meetings today is broader than in 
earlier Extension work. and skills in the use of discussion 
hecome very important, 

Extension studies show that a meeting is more effec 
tive if the people who attend are clear and definite about 
what the purpose of the meeting is, if they discuss only 
one or two tepies, treat these topics in a logical way, and 
leave out extraneous material. Discussion needs to be 
directed toward the spec ial interests of the group, too, 
Those who plan it need to keep in mind the average age 
of the participants, their education, social and economic 
Recent New York State 
Extension studies indicate that the topic of a meeting 


levels, and special problems. 


should be phrased in such a way that it draws from out 
of the total possible audience only those people for whom 
it will have the greatest interest. “We need to have 
selection in our meetings,” the people in Extension say 
“We need, for example, to have meetings which will help 
the young farmers who are paying for their farms. We 
need nutrition meetings which will reach mothers of pre 
school children. We need to have meetings on specifi 
farm commodities which will interest farmers who are 
raising these commodities.” Generalities are usually of 
small interest to anyone. 

The annual statistical re ports of the county Extension 
workers show that during 1952 the total attendance at 
meetings was 72,863,506. And about one-third of the 
changes in practices of rural people are brought about 
by methods which deal with groups. 

But meetings, although they are in many ways effes 
tive, have limitations. They are not always attended by 
the people who most need help. Those who attend meet 
ings tend to come from the middle aged group and to be 
from the better educated and from the higher economi 
and social classes. “In our work with groups.” said one 
agent. “we fail to reach many of the younger, the les 


well educated and the economically poorer groups. 


MASS MEDIA 


Our county Extension staffs are relatively small 
averaging about three Extension agents per county. Each 
county staff, if we think of it as a teaching staff, has 
from 10,000 to 40,000 potential pupils —the rural popula 
tion of the average county. County agents, therefore, 
need to use some methods to contact large numbers of 
people. News stories, bulletins, posters, circular letters, 
radio broadcasts are all ways to reach a mass audience. 
It is particularly important, we feel, to know our audi 
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Group Contacts or Group Teaching Methods 
Reported By County Extension Agents in 1952: 


AVERA 
Al ATTENDANC 


GENT 


ence when we use ma media to do a teaching iob. For 
example, when we write our bulletins we need to know 
our readers’ interests as well as their needs, their socio 


economic level and their schooling 


In Print 


{ural adults in the United States 
1950 census, average from eight to nine years of formal 
schooling. Only about one-fourth have had high-school! 
cor college training. We can reach the greatest number 


according to the 


‘of rural people only if we pitch our writing somewhere 
between fifth and eighth-grade reading levels and only if 
we give them information which they are eager to get 
We study ways of measuring writing to find out what 
And to 


measure reading difficulty, we have tried out different 


make Ss some writing easy and some hard to read, 


readability formulas or yardsticks worked out by reada 
bility researchers like Rudolph Flesch. 

Concrete evidence of the practi al value of thes 
readability tests is the growing crop of simplified exten 
sion bulletins. Recent analyses of “before” and “after” 
editions in 16 states bear out this statement. For exampl 
a readability analysis of the original manuseript of an 
Illinois extension cireular, “Stop Chinch Bugs—Build 
Barrie * led to a marked inprovement im readability 
We got the bugs to move instead of always migratins 
We built barriers instead of constructing them. We got 
rid of sticks and leaves instead of debris. 


Readership studies made in Georgia, North Caro 
lina, and West Virginia show the need for writing our 
farm publications in short, clear sentences made up of 
simple, concrete words. For instance, some farm peopl 
interviewed did not understand such words as consump 
tion, sufficient, spiraling specified ; but they did under 
stand use, enough, rising, fixed. Some homemakers were 
uncertain about edible soybeans but they did understand 
soybeans you can eat. Studies show that readability and 
read rship eo hand in hand. Pe ople { he mc to read what 
they can read easily and quickly. 


Extension studies made in a number of states give 
evidence of the power of rhe wspapers and farm magazines 
to communicate ideas to rural people. The studies show 
that rural people read their county weeklies from front 
to back. In Winston and Pontotoe counties, Mississippi 


most of the families take their county newspaper, and a 


large percentage of both farmers and homemakers read 
the weekly extension columns regularly. Many of these 
people have shown little interest in attending meetings 
and calling on the county agents, but learn certain farm 
and home practices through the agents’ columns. 

A readership study of the Connecticut Homemaker 
indicated that this four-page periodical was a good way 
of getting information to a large number of women not 
enrolled in extension groups. The publication was sent 
to Connecticut homemakers who requested it. Seventy- 
two per cent of them were not members of home-demon- 
stration clubs. Coverage was widespread—ninety-five per 
cent of all the women interviewed had read one or more 
of the three issues over a six-month period. Over two 
thirds of the women had read each issue. Two out of 
five women reported others in the household read the 
periodical. Over one-half who read it had used the info: 
mation in one or more articles. The variety of subject 
matter in each issue pleased the readers. Many women 
commented that their husbands read articles and would 


like more articles of interest to men. 


By Radio 


Jecause a large percentage of rural families have 


a radio, radio has become an important device for reach 
ing them. A number of studies have been made recently 
to measure how important radio is in the Extension pro 
gram. The studies show that we have a rather large 
audience who listen to radio programs but do not par 


ticipate in Extension work in any other way. A. stud 


made recently in Pennsylvania showed fifty per cent of 


the men and fifty-one per cent of the women listened to 
extension broadcasts. Twenty-six per cent of the men 
who listened did not go to meetings or were not members 
of organizations, and fifty-six per cent of the women who 
listened were not reached through home demonstration 
clubs. Most of the farmers and homemakers who listened 
took some action, usually some attempt to obtain more 
information. 


Mass Media Methods Reported 
by County Extension Agents in 1952: 
AVE 


An interesting fact turned up in a recent communica 
tions study made in Alabama. Radio proved to be the 
only method of communication which showed that tenants 
made use of more ideas suggested than did owners. ‘The 
same study also showed that the tenants on farms of 
more than 260 acres got five times as many ideas from 
radio as did farm owners. This study suggests that there 
is need for more radio stories of the accomplishments of 
small farmers and more systematic use of the radio, par 
ticularly to direct a series of talks to special groups or on 
sper ial topics, in order to hit people who do not get out 


adult leadership 
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to meetings—part-time farmers, possibly, or young 


families. 

From these and similar studies we learn certain 
other things about the listening habits of rural people. 
\ summary of 13 Extension radio studies shows that 
nearly twice as many people listen in winter as in sum- 
mer. More women listen than men. 

Of course, there are many variables which need to 
he considered. The quality of the program, the abilities 
of the broadcasters, the percentage of rural people in an 
area who have radios, the distance farm people live from 
town-——all of these factors have an effect on the number 
of people who listen to radio. 


About twenty per cent of the changes in practice 
result from using mass media methods. 


PEOPLE LEARN FROM ONE ANOTHER 


Another way we get information out to rural people 
is by neighbor to neighbor talking and visiting, by people 
observing things along the road. This indirect method 
is the easiest from our point of view. The people them- 
selves do the teaching and the learning. A farmer, for 
instance, finds that a neighbor by using a certain fertilizer 
obtains a better cotton crop. He begins to use the same 
fertilizer. 


Unfortunately, not all of the undirected imitation and 
word-of-mouth instruction is sound. Sometimes a farmer 
will imitate a successful neighbor when his own skill or 
his farm is inadequate for him to undertake the new 
practice successfully. County Extension agents try by 
other means, however, to put good models for imitation 
before people and to let them know why a practice is 
successful. 


WHAT IS THE BEST WAY? 


Which of the many methods we use is best? We be- 
lieve there is no best way. Each method is adapted to certain 
teaching jobs and appropriate to certain groups of people. 
If we are to do an effective teaching job, we find that 
we need to use several methods. We find, too. that there 
is interrelation between different methods. 


For example, a news story may he based on the 
work of the state experiment station, on a local demon- 
stration, on the opinion of a recognized authority or on 
the good practice of a local farmer. A_ bulletin may 
further amplify what was taught at a method demonstra 
tion meeting. A farmer may adopt a single practice 
hecause he has been influenced by hearing about it or 
learning about it in a number of ways. 


An interesting study has been made in Missouri on 
the effectiveness of different ways of presenting, in meet- 
ings, subject matter about poultry. A_ straight lecture 
was the least effective of five press ntation methods studied. 
A discussion or a conference-method meeting was more 
effective. When leaders were a formal part of the program, 
the information got across about as effectively as in the 
discussion meeting. Charts supplementary to the lecture 
considerably increased the effectiveness with which infor- 
mation got across. A lecture supplemented hy a suitable 
and well-made filmstrip was most effective of all 
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Percentage of Practices Adopted as a Result of 
Different Types of Extension Teaching Methods* 


(Adjusted to basis of 100 percent) 


a 
_ ~ 


20.8 i. 


_ 


4 97 ; 


How can an Extension agent, teacher, or program 
director do the most effective job of getting information 


across / 


Does the experience of the Extension Service 
suggest any guidelines or criteria for determining the 


, 


method or methods to use Perhaps one of the main 
vuides a teacher or a giver of information can use is a 
series of questions. “How much time and energy will | 
expend if | use one method as opposed to another? If | 
use one method in addition to another, or others? For 
approximately the same cost to me in time and energy 
output, can I reach a larger audience and more people 
by using one method instead of some other? By using 
several methods?” 


The Extension Service has found out that by using 
methods effective with groups to get information across, 
it can change people’s practices about thirty per cent of 
the time; by using methods effective with individuals 
in a teacher-learner relationship, it can change practices 
about twenty-five per cent of the time; and by using 
methods that reach people by mass media or indirect 
influence, it can change practices about twenty per cent 
of the time. With other audiences and other information 
the percentages might be different. 

In any event, it takes a variety of teaching methods 
to get across to people information that they will use. 
Repetition in a variety of ways is exceedingly important 
to learning. This means too that many different methods 
are necessary to reach groups of varying nationalities 
ind sf hooling. 
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SE) uiiderstanding of man and of nature achieved 
hy science is very recent. During the hundreds of 
thousands of years of man’s past his social be- 

havior was largely determined by direct experience, igno 

rance ind traditions based partly on ignorance. We 
have now some indications that the voluntary behavior 
of all sane citizens can be directed toward the best interest 
of mankind through the understanding and acceptance of 
the nature of man and the universe, as revealed by mod 
ern science, The special social responsibility of scientists 
is to promote this understanding on the part of all people 
in all nations. We must promote 

Education through understanding versus education 
by dictation. We must have continuous adult education 
in all lands, Factual, that is, scientific education on the 
nature of man seems necessary for the best future of man. 

Such education includes the scientific evidence of the 

unity of the human race. Despite so-called racial differ 

ences in such minor details as skin color, language, and 
religions, science has proved that the people now living 
on our earth are one spectes, This fact. understood and 
accepted by all sane citizens, should gradually eliminate 
racial prejudice fear and hate It should promote coop 
eration in place of violence. Basic to the achievement of 
freedom from fear, want, and violence is the freedom to 
know 

If the goal of education today and tomorrow is the 
es understanding of man and nature and action on the basis 
of such understanding, it is obvious at least to me that 
the traditional “3 R’s” and the “hundred great books” 
will not meet our educational needs, nor are these needs 


met adequately by science alone. But the understanding 
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of man obviously involves man’s environment and man’s 
past, that is, history, sociology, economics, polities, litera 
ture, and even religion. The “grass roots” as well as the 
“clouds” are parts of man’s environments, past) and 
present. It also means that our education is not com 
pleted at the end of the sophomore year in college o1 
even at the end of the senior year. There rust be con 
tinued adult education other than that provided by the 
modern soap ope ras by propaganda, by aniusetive nl and 
by artistic lying. As to so-called education or technical 
training, it is perfectly clear to me that we can learn by 
working with our hands just as well as we can by using 
our eyes and our ears. listening to lectures, and reading 
hooks. 

I have been an inve stivator and a tea her of science 
that is. | have tried to teach for fifty years. I think that 
we teachers underestimate the mental capacity of our 
average youths and fellow citizens. They can learn, they 
can understand, they can even reason, if we the teachers 
can really teach by word, by demonstration, by example. 
Sut we must rekindle the suppressed natural curiosity 
in our student, curiosity largely suppressed by education 
through dictation, in the home, in the church, in the 
public schools, and sometimes even in our colleges and 
universities. Education by dictation depends on memory. 
faith, and tradition rather than on understanding of 
man and nature. The student, the teacher in every field 
of education should ask for the evidence, should examine 
the evidence. We cannot defeat ideas with guns or bombs 
or mere say so. Bad ideas can be defeated with bette: 
ideas based on better evidence. That is. we should apply 
the scientific method to our edueation at all levels: the 


adult leadership 
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scientific integrity, the scientific courage to face all the 
proven facts, but keep our mouths shut and our pens dry 
till we know the facts. 

One of the difficulties in our path toward our educa 
tional goal of the understanding of man and nature and 
hehavior based on that understanding, one of the ob 
tacles, is the evident fact that the human forebrain, in 
which man surpasses all other species of animals, has not 
vet acquired complete control of the part of the brain 
which man has in common with the snake, the hyena, 
the tiger. and the goat. The second difficulty in our drive 
toward a better educational goal for all men in all lands 
is our reluctance to think and plan for the days to come 
I do not know how 
you stand on this issue, but to me it seems clear that we 


as well as lor today and tomorrow. 


should think and act for days ahead as long as the days of 
our past. that is, at least a million years. It is no credit to 
us, it is in fact a serious reflection both on our intelligence 
and our integrity, to render our soil, our other resources, 
our social and political environment less favorable to 
our descendants than as inherited by our generation. It 
seems evident to me that a democracy cannot survive and 
flourish unless all citizens secure adequate understanding 
of man and nature through education. better factual edu 
cation at all levels and throughout life: and even then 
we have yet to demonstrate that we are fit to survive. 
War in the future will come close to racial suicide 
Cooperation versus violence and war. Human his 
tory, science, and reason appear to prove that it is injuri 
ous, and hence stupid. for the individual to rob, injure. 
or kill his fellow men. Does stile h he havior become bene 
ficial to the individual and to the human race when cat 
ried out by a nation? The evideace today says no, for 
everybody appears to lose by violence and war. Accord 
ing to the German General Von Benhardi (Germany and 
the Next War, 1911) “War is a biological necessity. War 
is a Universal Law of Nature.” The British anthropolo 
vist, Sir Arthur Keith says (The Place of Prejudice in 
Modern Civilization, 1931): “Race prejudice, I believe 
works for the ultimate good of Mankind and must be 
given a recognized place in all our efforts to obtain nat- 
ural justice for the world. Without competition Mankind 
can never progress; the price of progress is competition. 
Nay, race-prejudice and, what is the same thing, national 
antagonism. have to be purchased, not with gold, but 
with life. Nature throughout the past has demanded that 
a“ people who seeks independence as well as peace Can 
obtain these privileges only in one way by being pre 
pared to sacrifice their blood to secure them. Nature 
keeps her orchard healthy by pruning: war is her pruning 
hook. We cannot dispense with her services.” But M. F. A. 
Montague (The Nature of War and the Myth of Nature. 
SCIENTIFIC MONTHLY. 1942. LIV, p. 342) speaks 
“The tradition of thought which renders 
possible such glib talk of war and its supposed natural 


more wisely: 


causes represents the beque st to us from the remote past 


of obsolete modes of thought which are conspir uous for 


their profound irrationality. So powerful is this tradi 
tional detritus that it has not failed to influence many of 
the most respected minds of our day, to the extent of 
making mathe-magicians of our mathematicians, casuists 
of our philosophers, and an apologist for war of the 
ventlest and among the wisest of ou anthropologists. 
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This tradition constitutes a Gordian knot that is so tied 
that to escape its bondage one must sever the knot com- 
pletely—since it resists being untied. If man is to be 
saved from himself before it is too late this tyranny must 
be broken, and this can only be achieved by the unequivo 
cal action that must follow upon the reasoned dissolution 
of such errors of belief and thought as form so great a 
part of our traditional social heritage today.” 

Conservation instead of waste of our natural re 
sources. Our future depe nds on our food. Through better 
control of infectious diseases, more efficient repair of 
accidental injuries, and better knowledge of food require 
ments for health, modern medicine, where applied, has 
provided a longer and healthier life span for man. In 
fact. where modern preventive and curative medicine i 
applied and adequate food is available the human life 
span has more than doubled in the last 100 years. The 
marked decrease in infant mortality is a sienificant factor 
in the prolongation of our average life span. This influ 
ence of modern medicine can also render human life 
more difficult by increasing the world population beyond 
available food resources, thus contributing to starvation, 
misery, violence, and war, which are some of the conse 
quences of starvation in all animal species. 

In all species of vertebrates in the past three main 
factors determined the population of a species: food sup 
ply, disease, violence, or war. These three factors con 
trolled also the human population practically until yes 
terday. By effectively diminishing disease modern 
medicine has significantly added to human happiness. 
But modern medicine also contributes to this serious 
world problem: the increase of the population faster than 
the food production required for adequate nutrition, 
What is the answer to this serious situation? Shall it be 
less of modern biology and medicine? more starvation? 
We can, 
no doubt, for a while at least. get a little more food from 


the soil and the sea. But there is fairly good evidence 


more violence and war? or more intelligence ? 


that we must practically double the present world food 
production even to feed adequately the present world 
population. So far as can be judged, this cannot be don 
I think that we. in biology and medicine. must acquaint 
our fellow citizens with this serious problem and aid 
them in working out a wise solution 

The survival of the most fit in our ave of science 
Modern biology and medicine have not yet created suffi 
cient factual understanding of the hereditary factors of 
importance in human physical and mental impairment 
at every age, so that intelligence rather than violence 
and ignorance may be applied to decrease the population 
increase by the significantly less fit of our species. But 
we know enough of some of these factors to try to estab 
lish more humane behavior than that prevailing under the 


continued on page 27 


"Reprinted from SCIENCE (June 26, 1953) with 
the kind permission of the editors, this article 
was originally titled “Does the Greater Understand- 
ing of Man and Nature Increase the Scientist's 
Social Responsibility?” 
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The U.S. Army maintains and staffs over two hundred Education Centers 


in the continental United States and overseas. Mr. Lee. Civilian Education Advisor to 


troops in the Wurzburg area of Germany, tells u 


operation 


JOAr 


By OWEN B. LEE 


ET’S say you're stationed at Fort Bragg—or Wurz 

burg, Germany; Guam, Panama City, Korea, o1 

nearly anywhere in half the world. Your education 
was broken off when you were inducted into the armed 
fores Do you have to wait until you’re discharged and 
o back home to pick up your education where you 
dropped it? Not at all 

Six-thirty p.m. and you fini h your cup of coffee at 
the Snack Bar, leave the Post Exchange and cross the 
road to what most likely will be a low, white building 
Not an imposing place, but one with a certain open and 
welcome air about it, and bustling with a friendly, hope 
ful, kind of activity 

The building is the Troop Information and Educa 
tion Center, one of some 200 such centers located within 
military installation \s a registration and testing cen 
ter, it represents the United States Armed Forces Institute 
(USAKI), where soldiers may enroll in specialized clas 
room study, sign up for USAFIL correspondence course 
or select from correspondence courses offered by forty 
six American universities and college it reduced cost 
through USAFI 

rhe Center testing facilities serve soldiers who will 
eck civilian recognition for their informal service educa 
tion. USAFI has prepared General Education Develop 
ment Tests of both high school and college level, as well 
as subject tests. Through the cooperation of the Ameri 
ean Council on Edueation, bulletins are available to 
vuide serviceman and educational counselor as to the 
credit value of USAFT tests and course materials 

All right, vou enter the building through the main 
hall where soldiers, sprawled in lounge chairs, talk or 


what they do and the way they work. 


read. More soldiers sit around the long table with books, 
magazines, and pamphlets at hand. Large posters on the 
wall catch your eye. They carry large-lettered slogans: 
ENROLL IN USAFI, the LADDER to SUCCESS 
KL DUCATION: A SHORTCUT TO EXPERIENCE 

But it’s a small sign you've been briefed to look for, 
ind you find it. It lists the different classrooms with the 
names of teachers and the subjects taught. A pointer 
indicates the office of the J roop Information and kdu 
tion officer and the civilian Education Advisor. 

Your company T. I. & E. sergeant has told you that 
both of these men are here to provide information and 
counsel regarding educational opportunities within the 
army as well as in civilian life. The T. I. & E. officer has 
overall responsibility for the Education Center activities. 
lhe civilian educational specialist works with him in pro 
moting and administering the army’s education program. 
One or two non-commissioned ofhicers and a secretary 
form the balance of their team. 

You have listened to the T. 1. & E. officers during 
the Command Conference Hour where each week the 
\rmy presents a topic of general interest in its attempt 
to maintain the link between the serviceman and his role 
as a citizen. So you present yourself at the office and ask 
for him. He receives you cordially, but passes you on 
to the civilian Education Advisor, a man especially quali 
fied to suggest a course of study fitted to individual 
needs, 

Educational euidance j perhaps the most signifi 
cant feature of the USAFL program. Many times a sol 
dier is not sure of his educational aims. The T. I. & E. 
officer or the civilian Educational Advisor must discern 
his aptitudes and help direct him in his choice of studies. 
Classroom instruction is available for the last three years 
of grammar school, high school. college. and some tech 
nical subjects. 

Correspondence study may. of course, be pursued 
whenever the soldier has free time. but it is in the early 
evening hours when classroom study at an Education 
Center reaches its peak. Classes make use of USAFT 
texts, study guides, and instructor manuals. Qualified 


civilian or military instructors teach these classes. The 
ost popular subjects have been high school English 
ind mathematics, college Enelish typing, aecountin 


American history and a variety of technical subjects 
More advanced classes take up residence credit colle 
study offered by nearby colleges or universities which 
issign staff members to teach college-level courses 

So now you've had it. You leave the office of the 
iducation Advisor with a course of study lined up. And 
it’s tailored to fit your requirements, whether your imme 
diate goal is to complete your grammar schooling, to 
acquire credits which may be applied toward a high 
chool or university degree, or simply to increase your 


spec i lize d knowled re 


adult leadership 
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PERSONAL GROWTH THROUGH GROUP 


EXPERIENCE 


Wi VE called this workshop “Personal Growth through 
M@ Group Experience,” but it might have been titled 
many different ways. 

If you teach in a classroom, be it public school, 
adult evening program, college, or whatever, you might 
have preferred “Understanding the Learning Situation,” 
using learning instead of growth and classroom instead of 
group experience. (But remember, you do have a group 
in your classroom.) Benne and Watson (page 12) may 
challenge some of your ideas or assumptions about indi- 
vidual learning. 

Now, as group workers, you might call it emotional 
maturity instead of personal growth, but the group ex- 
perience might stand as a well-used term in your agency 
settings. You might want to turn back to the January 
issue and visit with the Individualist as he argues with 
Kadish’s Groupish Man. What is the place of the group 
experience ¢ 

Those of you in settings like Agricultural Extension, 
national organization offices, health education—who 
along with individual contacts use meetings to get people 
to make some changes in their actions or practices 
may have other preferred words. But as you use a group 
setting and try to get information accepted, get attitudes 
changed, or get skills learned, you can take an interest in 
this workshop too. On page 22 William Morse may have 
some special notes for you in understanding why some 
meetings may not have paid off so well. 

Now, you wouldn’t catch many industrial people talk- 
ing about personal growth—they call it training. But 
especially as they develop human relations training pro- 
evrams they are working at the heart of the problem 
They've got to help their trainees do some tall growing 
through getting new attitudes about their fellow em 
ployees, as well as a greater maturity and skill in dealing 
with them. The Tool Kit talks a lot about “atmosphere” 


and “supportive attitudes.” These may be particularly 


workshop committee David Il. Jenkins, School-Community 
Development Study, Ohio State University, Columbus; M. KR 
Kadish, De partment of Philosophy, Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland, Ohio; William Morse, School of Education, University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor; Faye Portner (Mrs. Joseph Solffen), 
School of Social Work, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor; 
Jeanne Watson, Research Center for Group Dynamics, University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor, chairman; Frederick Wyatt, Psychologi 


al Clinic, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 


tough elements to work with in the industrial plant o1 
business office setting. 


We are suggesting that the articles which follow may 
be most helpful as you are able to translate some of 
the key words into the particular jargon you are most 
familiar with. But be forewarned: Don’t translate un 
less you have to—a mistranslation may lose you the 
major points of the story! 


There's also another possible pitfall here. Don’t be 
misled into thinking the material here is just a repeat of 
the material on “Dynamics of the Work Group” which 
appeared in the December, 1953, issue. They both have 
group in the title to be sure, but the study of groups is 
a big and complicated field. 

In December, the emphasis was on making a group 
more eflicient in accomplishing its task-—-committee work, 
staff action, ete. In the pages that follow we are con- 
cerned with how the group situation contributes to the 
growth, change, or learning of its individual members 
Sure, there is a way to tie these two themes together. 
That is when the task of the group is to improve its mem 
bers, as in a classroom. If you get this point, you have a 
basis for fitting all these materials together. 


7 o * 


Were sorry that there isn’t enough space in this 
workshop for all the material which was prepared, Be 
on the lookout in future issues for Faye Portner Soffen’s 
report of her experience in getting individual growth to 
occur in group settings. Frederick Wyatt has some im 
portant ideas for us about why, in our present day and 


age, groups seem to be so important to us. 


“Went Month's workshop > your pustic 


organization determine 
How, specifically, does it find out: 


How does your 


whom to reach. when. with what kind of message, 


RELATIONS 


by what media? 


@ if its own public relations are good or bad? 


@ how to say “no” without harming relationships? 


@ what responsibilities all members of an organization have for public relations? 


@ what responsibilities different members have for public relations ? 


Problems such as these, faced by all groups with adult education functions, are surveyed by William D. Bout 
well, Editor: Scholastic Teacher: Thomas I.. Cotton of the Thomas L. Cotton Associates; Alfred McClung Lee 


february, 1954 


Chairman of the Department of Sociology and Anthropology at Brooklyn College, and others. 
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what the human sciences have to say about the way 


each one of us is changed by group experiences v7 


VOCTAL science has reinforced the common belief that 
vos group experiences go a long way in shaping per- 
onal development. Controlled studies are adding 
clearer notions of how group association operates to in- 
fluence the way people think, value, and behave. 

When teachers and leaders of adults question how 
group experiences may better contribute to the develop- 
ment of members, they often have a moral distinction in 
mind. They may realize, for instance, that Fagin used 
group experience to develop his young associates into 
better pickpockets. They realize that group experience 
may be used to increase the skill of people in cheating, 
manipulating or even killing other people. But, usually, 
help from scientists is not sought in improving these sorts 
of development not publicly at least. People want to 
know how they can better use group experiences to 
timulate and reinforce desirable kinds of personal change. 

It is common to use the word growth as a name fer 
desirable transformations in people. Nearly all grougm@egt 
adults brought together for learning purposes accept@a git 
objective the personal growth of their memberseame 


many action group claim this objec tive too. 


What Is Growth? 


Many scientists and some practitioners use (@@m 
growth without atte mpting to evaluate the results of proc- 
esses of growing. On this neutral view, a person is@iRgws 
ing whenever he is elaborating his basic personality GBR. 
ture, assimilating new experiences to it, expanding or ¥i 
fining any of his abilities, attitudes or knowledges. Tig 
question is not raised as to whether the personality @ 
worth developing or whether some features of it are mot 
worthy of development than others. 

One advantage in using the term growth neutrally i§ 
that it helps us to learn from all processes of humart 


development, whether we approve the results or not. The 


process ol developing a prejudic e may not he different 4 


psychologically from the process of developing a valid 
generalization about other people, We may learn about 
normality by studying abnormality, about health from 
studying disease. The authors have tried to capitalize this 
advantage in what they have written. But they realize also 
that practitioners cannot actually avoid value judgments 
in setting up group experiences for people. 
Practitioners, if they are to make rational and de- 
fensible choices in their leadership, must operate on the 
basis of some idea of growth as improvement. Growth, in 
effect, becomes a synonym for improvement for change 
that adds desirable ideas, attitudes, or skills to a person's 
personal equipment, and which eliminates and controls 
negative characteristics in himself or recognizes and « labo 


rates positive ¢ haracteristics. 
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How We See Ourselves 


What does it mean to think about group experience 
as the basis of personal growth? It is clear that growth in 
adult groups can only be a continuation of what has gone 
before. The infant starts very early to build up ideas 
about himself and his world. Gradually a pattern develops 
which provides the groundwork for all later learning. 
Sometimes the individual discovers inaccuracy or distor- 
tion, and makes corrections accordingly. The process is a 
continuous one, with each new experience building on 
what has gone before. Ordinarily, each person goes on in 
his own way, assimilating new experiences and growing in 
directions early established. There is seldom any radical 
transformation. Only a violent emotional experience or a 
radical shift in environment can transform or destroy the 
established patterns of the adult. 

There are many ways of defining what we mean by 
personality, but perhaps the most useful approach is to 
begin talking about the person’s concept of self. The 
characteristic attitudes and behavior of a person which 
we know as his “personality” are closely tied to the image 
he holds of himself. This image includes information 
about what kind of person he is, and judgments about 
whether or not it is good to be that way. It includes some 
notion of what things he does well; and these are things 
which he will normally try to do often. It includes other 
notions about things he does badly; these he will usually 
try to avoid. Between these two extremes are many things 
which involve uncertainty. 

If he is generally optimistic about himself. he will 
try to do these unknown things and hope to gain skill and 
satisfaction from the doing. If, on the other hand, he is 
generally pessimistic about himself, he will avoid these 
unknown things for fear that they will only bring addi- 
tional failure and unhappiness. 

A self-image, then, is central for the individual. Much 
that he does or fails to do depends upon feelings of worthi- 
ness or unworthiness, feelings of skill or inadequacy, and 
expectations of being liked or rejected by other people. 
But how does this concept of self develop? 

In answering this question, we turn to the work of 
modern psychology of personality, psychiatry, and social 
psychology. We know that the infant has no clear image 
of self as separate from the world. He knows only vague 
and undifferentiated sensations of discomfort or satis- 
faction. As he becomes older he becomes aware of forces 
which exist in the world apart from his own will. By con- 
trast, then, he clarifies what it is that he wants. At the 
same time, he becomes aware of attitudes which parents 
or other adults take toward him. They are happy when 
he is around, or they are tense and irritable. Thus, he 
begins to learn what kind of person he is. He has no inde- 
pendent standards of good and bad by which to jud 
himself; he must accept the judgment of others. 

Gradually his concept of self expands to include not 
only the value judgments which others make about him, 
but also some knowledge of things which he does well 
(those which win praise from others), and some things 
which he cannot do well (those for which others condemn 
his efforts). In short, he puts together the ideas which 
other people have about him, and comes out with a piec- 
ture of himself. 
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It is true that he also has private knowledge of him 
-elf which is not available to others. For example, he 
knows how he feels about a great many things which he 
may not talk about to other people. Yet even here he must 
depend upon other people for guidance. They tell him how 
he should feel; they furnish standards by which he judges 
himself for feeling the way he does. 

An adult’s con ept of self is pretty well established. 
Nevertheless, there are still many possibilities for further 
erowth. Most of us have some distortions in our notions 
about self. Our general feelings of self-esteem may show 
more complacency and self-satisfaction than is warranted ; 
or they may include undue feelings of inadequacy and self- 
doubt. In either case, a social situation where the indi- 
vidual is free to talk with others, and to discuss the results 
of the interaction, will permit him to test these feelings. 

In addition to this corrective effect, association with 
other people may stimulate the individual to embrace new 
skills and competencies. Perhaps the individual has always 
thought of himself as only a follower, and has avoided 
positions of initiative and responsibility. By giving him 
a chance to move successfully into new roles, a group can 
offer him a chance to grow both in his self-confidence, 
and in his actual ability to perform. Or perhaps an in- 
dividual has always thought of himself as just naturally 
the leader, and has never really learned to appreciate the 
potential contributions of others, Again, the right kind of 
group experience is the only means by which an unknown 
area of living can be made available to him. 


How We See Others 


At some point we begin to shift our focus from the 
concept of self to ideas which an individual has about 
other people. Like his concept of self, a person’s concept 
of others emerges from experience with other people. 
Parents usually provide the first and most lasting models 
for understanding others, but experiences with playmates, 
lovers, husbands or wives, friends and enemies also con- 
tribute to an individual's ideas about other people. Gradu 
ally, a person acquires convictions about what other 
people are like, and about how to get along well with 
them. Often these convictions represent conclusions from 
a few cases, so through broader contact there is still room 
for the development of new perspectives and new under- 
standing. Again, growth may mean either the correction 
of distortion or the discovery of new insights. It can take 
place in any situation where other people fail to conform 
to expectations. A thoughtful examination of why he was 
wrong, and of what he has overlooked, can lead a person 
to new understandings. 

This discussion of growth, then, focuses upon two 
sets of attitudes and behaviors. One set is directed toward 
the self; the second is directed toward other people. These 
are minimum equipment with which a person can enter 
a social situation. When he interacts with someone else, 
he must react to himself and he must react to the other 
person. The manner in which he does this is what we mean 
by personality. Growth in personality, therefore, can be 
described as improvement in the concept of self, or in 
the concept of others. 

We have said that growth may mean correction of 


distortion. extension of old ideas, or addition of new 
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ideas: and that curs primarily as a result of inter 


action with other people It may be of passing interest to 
note that the same point of view is taken by people who 
are interested in more radical changes in personality. The 
psychotherapist works intensively with the interpersonal 
ituation between doctor and patient. Therapists of dif 
ferent schools disagree with each other in deseribing 
ituation, but there 


wide pread agreement on one point. The therapeutic 


just what h ippens in the the rape uitic 


ituation provides an opportunity for the patient to 
interact with another person (the ther ipist) in uch a 
way that the distortions which are giving the patient 
diffieulty can become visible to him and subject to cure. 

Similarly, therapeutic 


Alcoholics 


ality is dependent upon communications from others. By 


group enterprises such as 
Anonymous make use of the fact that person 


supplying the individual with a great deal of reassuring 
information about himself, they bring about sufficient 
change in his feelings about himself so that he can stop 
drinking. 


Groups We Belong To Make Our World 

Personality development is one area in which the 
adult group may contribute to personal growth. Another 
area is in the understanding of the external environment 
It is easy to see that most of our information about 
national and international events must come from pro 
fessional news-gathering services. It is more difficult to 
remember that such information is never neutral. Facts 
and interpretations are inevitably selected to be consistent 
with each other. Each reading public and each group 
where politics are discussed will have its own ideas about 
the realities of national and world affairs and of local 
affairs too. People who read the Chicago Tribune have 
a different understanding of the world in which they live 
than people who read the New York Times. People who 
read the Communist Daily Worker live with a different 
set of realities than people who read Business Week. 
People who never read about or discuss national and 
international affairs, of course, live with still a different 
set of realities. Their world ends at the outskirts of town. 

It is not surprising that our opinions are influenced 
by the type of news coverage which we select. We do not 
usually realize so clearly that our values and beliefs are 
determined in some large part by our neighbors and the 
people with whom we work, Yet there is much evidence 
to show that this is what happens. 

lor example, we know that North and South disagree 
on what to do about the Negro problem. P ople from each 
part of the country can give reasons supporting their 
point of view. Yet when an individual moves from one 
ection to the other, he frequently “discovers” after a 
time that the new point of view around him is what he 
believes, after all. Can it be that “the facts” have changed ? 
Or must we attribute the change mainly to the influence 
of his new associates ? 

Or, again, take the case of a small college which is 
much more “liberal” than the surrounding country, o1 
than the homes from which the students come. Attitude 
studies show that statements of both fact and opinion 
made by the students change as they stay in college, with 
each year strengthening the liberal position. After the 


students graduate, and move out into a more conservative 
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world. it is to be ¢ xpected that a different set of realities 
will become important and that these values may change 
again, this time toward a more conservative position. 

1 
I 


The same thing happens on a smaller scale in the 


local community or in the office. In a housing project, 
for example, it has been shown that people within par- 
ticular courts of the project have different attitudes 
toward community affairs. People in Court A will think 
a Tenant Council is a good idea; people in Court B will 
think it is a waste of time. Everyone will cite reasons 
that have nothing to do with where he lives. but it is 
clear that it is not the reasons which make the major 
difference in attitude. It is association with the people 
in his court that primarily determines belief. 

On the job, it has been shown repeatedly that con- 
victions about what constitutes a good day’s work, or 
about whether the organization is a good place to work, 
vary according to work group and not just by the in- 
dividual. Here again, the individual does not make up his 
own mind by himself. He listens to people whose ideas 
eem relevant, then joins in the general conclusion. 

Does all this mean that the individual is only a 
helpless conformer, governed by accidental factors of 
family and group membership, with no chance to form 
an opinion of his own? Not necessarily. There are many 
precautions an individual can take to make sure the con- 
victions he forms are tenable. 

For one thing, he can choose the people with whom 
he associates. The very complexity of modern civilization 
offers modern man a cafeteria of groups and ideas such 
as has never been known before. Faced with such riches. 
the individual may choose to limit himself to a simple 
and unconfused diet, and restrict his contacts to people 
who are already just like himself. But the person who 
wants to reach out for new understanding has a wide 
range of choice of new associations at his fingertips. By 
establishing contact with new groups and new sources of 
ideas, he can get as varied an experience as he wants. 

Breadth and variety are, of course, not the only 
standards for choice. It is also important to find groups 
and persons whose judgment we can trust. Thus, a person 
tends to be more influenced by friends than by enemies, 
and more by people whose values and objectives resemble 
his own than by people whom he feels to be working at 
cross-purposes. Religious people may turn for guidance 
to the Bible or to the church; Communists to the Party 
line. Children may depend upon their parents, and man 
and wife may turn to each other. There are many bases 
upon which a group or person may be selected as a 
trustworthy influence, and once selected, the sharing of 


ideas may extend to many things, or only to a few. But 


always there is a possibility of choice. The individual 


who is aware of the power and process of association 
need be influenced only by the people whom he re pects, 
and whose good opinion he values. 

There are other ways for an individual to check 
the validity of his convictions. He can try to check new 
ideas against other known facts. Sometimes this means 
testing against what he already knows himself; sometimes 
it requires collection of new data. Has it been said that 
Communists are endangering the security of the nation? 
that Negroes destroy property values when they move into 
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a neighborhood? that teen-agers have no sense of respon 
sibility. If so. let him investigate. Or, better yet. let him 
form or join a group interested in invest gating. There 
are always facts associated with such statements, and dili 
gent investigation can uncover at least some of them. 
But at this point we begin to worry about the limits 
of the individual. No single person can take it upon 


| appreciate your splendid defiance of the outworn fetishes of a social 
system based on normality of height—but you are a big one.” 


himself to collect all the information necessary to test the 
truth of every statement he hears. He must accept the 
reports of others. 

Here, then, is where we begin to see clearly the 
responsibility of the group. If the group is going to create 
veneralizations which its members accept as truth, it has 
a responsibility for the quality and the testing of these 
generalizations. The physical sciences today stand as a 
great monument to what can be accomplished by an 
organized effort to test all generalizations before endorsing 
them as factually true. 

In the field of social science and social action, the 
work is not yet so far advanced. Community groups are 
increasingly sensitive to the need for getting dependable 
facts before taking action. Now we need to move further 
in that direction. A self-conscious concern for rigorous 
testing of assumptions, conscientious correction of error, 
and careful creation of new generalizations should be 
extended to all aspects of group functioning. 

These precautions are important in deciding what 
job to give Mrs. Jones, in establishing relationships with 
other community groups, or in casual gossip and dis- 
cussion about matters of common concern. Every group 
is engaged in the creation of social reality whenever it 
meets. It has a great deal of power over its members and 
their beliefs, and, ideally, should accept a corresponding 
amount of responsibility. The formation of opinion should 
be undertaken experimentally, with imagination and 
humility. 


When Is Growth, Improvement? 


Personal growth occurs mainly in and through asso- 
ciation with other people. But when is growth improve- 
ment? Some of the standards or yardsticks which the 
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iuthors accept have been implicit in what they have 
ready said. It remains to make these explicit The 
iuthors do not, of course, claim for their yardsticks the 
ime support from social science which they can properly 
claim for their factual statements about human develop 
ment. For these yardsticks are rooted in an ethical out 
ook. however informed they may be by scientific know] 
“lge. The reader may or may not agree 
with this ethical outlook but, by making it 
explicit, the authors will perhaps assist 
him in better criticizing and judging for 
himself their comments on personal growth. 

The authors believe that it is better for 
a person to have an accurate and objective 
concept of himself, of his motives and pref 
erences, of his abilities and limitations, 
than to have a distorted or narrow view of 
himself. One desirable direction of growth 
is, therefore, a movement toward greater 
self-awareness and self-objectivity. 

A second belief is that it is better for 
a person to be able to gauge accurately and 
ympathetically the motives and needs of 
others, their limitations and potentialities, 
than to operate with distorted or stereo 
typed ideas of the motives of other people. 
\nother desirable direction of growth is 
then, a movement toward more symp ithetic 
and penetrating understanding of other people. 

A third belief is that personal improvement implies 
expanding the knowledge of one’s environment. This kind 
of improvement requires an understanding of the power 
ful influence of association upon the formation of beliefs, 
and an ability to choose or to build the kinds of associa- 
tions which support the development of valid, criticized 
and tested, convictions. A third desirable direction of 
vrowth is, then, toward increasing ability to choose and 
build groups which value and support the formation of 
valid knowledge and beliefs in their members. 

These yardsticks are grounded in a more basic view 
point about the nature of personal improvement. The 
measure of desirable growth is an increasing ability to 
choose. A person is growing as the range of alternatives 
iumong which he is able to choose is expanding. A person 
is growing as his ability to choose wisely and rationally 
among these alternatives is increasing. Self-objectivity 
weurate and sympathetic understanding of other people, 
ind the cultivation of associations which increase one’ 

alid knowledge are desirable precisely because they are 
necessary elements in the process of wise choice 

These desirable directions of growth, if we are right 
must be achieved, for the most part, through group e&% 
periences, not apart from them. The support of personal 
‘rrowth requires groups which prize and require growth 
on the part of all their members. A group which values 
and requires increasing self-objectivity on the part of its 
members supports personal improvement; a group which 
puts no premium upon developing self-objectivity or 
which discourages it, stultifie improvement. And, sim 
larly, for sympathetic understanding of others and for the 
testing and criticism of beliefs. The task of leader hip lo 
help build groups which ilieit and foster personal growth, 
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AVIV me STIEV Ii 
for persona 


By DAVID H. 


WA 4 ANY ol us find ourselves spending considerabk 
& { time working in group situations where on 
of our goals is to help individual growth and 
learning take place. We meet this problem on all sides 
in classrooms, in-service training activities, staff meet 
ings, or in our regular organizational committee work 
All of these situations give opportunity for experience 
which the members of these groups can utilize for then 
own px rsonal growth. 

When we plan lo use groups for individual growth 

there are several important areas to consider. 

1. What are the goals toward which change is de 
sired? Which of these changes can take place 
through group experience ? 

2. What are the resources for change which a group 
offers an individual? 

3. What are some ways in which groups can act if 
they are to help an individual to change ? 


GOALS FOR CHANGE AND GROWTH 


In some groups, there will be relatively few goals 
toward which the group tries to help an individual grow 
Many classroom learning situations and, perhaps, many 
in-service training programs would probably have few 
stated goals. In other situations there may be much more 
freedom in he'ping a person to hecome more effective 
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JENKINS 


Sometimes, however, we like to arrange our staff meet- 
ings so that, as the proble ms faced by the staff get dealt 
with satisfactorily, individual staff members get some new 
understandings of their professional work, or of them 
selves, or in some other ways make some general prog- 
ress in their own personal development. 

Those of us interested in helping a group supply an 
effective learning experience, need to become as clear as 
we can about the kinds of growth or learning that are 
legitimate and possible within that group. Having clear 
and attainable learning goals is extremely important if 
we wish to plan our own behavior, and if we wish to 
help the group think and act in wavs to make changes 
itl behavior. 

We would want to ask ourselves some questions like 
these: 

1. What are the immediate things which the par- 
ticipants can learn effectively in this group situ- 
ation ? 

2. What are the long-range learnings which can be 
developed in this group? 

}. What particular learnings can certain individuals 
get out of today’s session? Can other individuals 
get other learnings ? 

1. Are the proposed learning goals actually shared 
by the people who will be doing the learning? 
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\lthough answers to questions like these are often 
hard to get, asking the questions helps a leader to clarify 
his thinking so that he can help a group select the activi 
ties which will most nearly accomplish the desired learn 


ings, 


GROUP RESOURCES FOR CHANGE 

By supplying differences, One of the many assets 
a group situation offers in helping an individual to change 
is the differences which exist among group members. 
In almost any group ol people there are some important 
differences of ideas, understandings, attitudes, informa: 
tion, or feelings. If differences do not exist in a group an 
individual will find little stimulation to change. If mem- 
bers in a group simply reflect a person’s own thinking, 
0 attitudes. or behavior, he will be confirmed and fixed 
in tuem rather than interested in a re-analysis or review 
of them. In planning tor change, a trainer or leader may 
need to arrange the group environment so that differences 
are present in the area in which change and growth are 
desired. A leader may invite resource people into the 


group to provide some of the differences. 


By offering agreements. Groups are important, 
too, because of the support and encouragement they 
provide for a person to think or feel as he does. This 
support is particularly important if we wish to help some- 
one establish and maintain a different way of thinking. 
\ hen a person bec omes a member of a proup whic h has 


new attitudes he can more easily maintain these new 


DIAGNOSTIC 


LEADER 


If you are leading a group helping others, answers 
to these questions may help you understand each 
member better. 

|. Why is he in the group? What satisfaction does 
he receive or anticipate? 

2. How is he accepted by others in the group? 

3. What does he expect to get from the experience? 

1. Is he able to understand what is going on in 
the group? 

5. Where is he in his own stage of learning and 
growth? 

6. Are his motivations to change greater than his 

likely resistances ? 

7. What kinds of group resources will be most 
needed by him and useful to him? 

8 Does he need careful encouragement and a 
minimum of failure and frustration? 

9. Does he need clear and strong opposition to 
force a move toward self-examination and 
appraisal ? 

10. Whom in the group will he accept as a stimulus 


for change? 
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attitudes because of the support he gets lrom his group 


rie mbership. 


By giving examples. As an individual has an 
opportunity to observe other people as they work in the 
group, he finds it possible, perhaps, to learn some of the 
techniques and ways of expression which he finds other 
people using effectively. 

He can also secure new ideas about what kinds of 
solutions are possible to problems the group is working 
on. His new insights come as the result of the different 
experiences which others in the group have had or as 
the result of their different habits of thinking which 
permit them to come up with quite different kinds of 
solutions to a problem. 

\ particular area in which a group may be of help 
is that of presenting an individual with many example 
of how he may explore proble hs. 

Sometimes we may find it useful to consider a 
vroup situation as representing the same kinds of things 
which go on within our own individual thinking processes. 
In order to think we “talk to ourselves.” It is hard for 
others to see how we go about solving a problem because 
we do not make obvious the various steps we go through 
and the kinds of questions we ask ourselves. When group 
members work together trying to solve a problem or to 
carry on an exploration, they need to speak their various 
thoughts out loud if their thoughts are to be useful to 
the group. The member who participates in a discussion 
where people feel free to speak most of their thoughts 
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MEMBER 
If you are trying to benefit personally from a group 
experience, these questions may help you make better 
use of it. 
|. Why am I in the group? What satisfaction do 
I receive or anticipate? 
2. How am I accepted by others in the group? 


3. What do I expect to get from the experience? 


1. Am I able to understand what is going on in 
the group? 


~ 


Where am I in my own stage of learning and 

growth? 

6. Are my motivations to change greater than my 
likely resistances ? 

7. What kinds of group resources will be most 

needed by me and useful to me? 


3. Do I need careful encouragement and a mini- 
mum of failure and frustration? 

9. Do I need clear and strong opposition to force 

a move toward self-examination and appraisal? 


). Whom in the group will I accept as a stimulus 


for change? 
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GROWTH CHART 


Conditions in groups @& ordina: 


lf there are no differences in the group, ( 
there is little stimulation to change . . . Communication be Commu 


NEGATIVE GROWTH 


1. superficial, irrelevant 1. purpe 

. . = ee — 9 , 
' : ' 2. differential or specialized language, common y 2. under 
has a chance to see illustrations in the roup of ho : . | achie’ 
‘if lividual Dain! aac tH om meanings not achieved _ 
different individuals go about dealing with problen 3. differ 


freely 


n hear useful questions asked and see the kinds 3. differences kept hidden or expressed aggressively 
feelin 


porise vhich come to those questions. He can se feelings hidden, expressed indirectly through 
( «plicit analy taki place and become aware about ideas 
how those analyse vet carried on. He sees people in the 


Goals 
process of searching, for creative solutions and perhaps Coals 


paral 
can realize that such a process of searching can be carried | 


individualistic unshared goals 
on within his own thinkit 


. use Oo 

’. use of group for ego-satisfaction fied i 
By giving evaluations and reward. One of th ;. a single group goal is defined and held to at all }. both 

major resources which a group can offer an individual can costs and 

be serving as a source of information to him about how 

effectively he has been able to carry forward the change Atmosphere ; {tmosp 


he is trying to create. We all have attempted in one way . , a } ‘ l. frien 
l. aggressive, hostile. or overfriendly, demanding 


or another to improve our effectiveness. We have un colla 


9 
doubtedly also « xperienced the frustration of not knowing er 


») 
for sure whether we have been able to carry through our 5. authorities demanded and accepted bd 1. 


prestige-seeking auth 
supp 
new behavior as we had intended. The differences between 1. hostile to change . 

our intentions and the effects we produce are differences Respon 


= ee a oe 
about which we cannot often become aware unless others Responsibility and Involvement i frou 
give us information about the kinds of effects we ar g 


group discourages or denies individual's respon resp 
hy wine ° ° 


a ie , ‘ alee 
sibility for growth—demands dependence ,. an 

Although it is often important for an individual to ) 
peta lear idea as to whether he has pe rformed as he had 


anticipated, it is much more important for his own 


individual is not personally identified with the 
group it’s just another group 


Interne 
morale for him to know that the group recognizes his Internal Processes 


uccess and approves him for being successful. It is P 1. grou 
|. group sets up a standard ritual (like “we must 


always be democratic” or “the leader tells us 


a men 
i what to do ) ; 
indeed, how rarely one member rewards or praises - grou 


another. Yet if someone were to tell a member : You Gren? sets tf demands for a constant and = peri 
certainly did a clear bit of thinking there.’ he might tinuing level of productivity 


interesting to notice how rarely in many group situations and 


the leader directly rewards or praises a member, and 


grou 
be amazed at the gratitude the member showed and . group does not allow any expression of mood men 


urprised at the increased participation which might other than polite friendliness 


Standa 
occur. When the members of a group are generous and 


Standards l. 


sincere in their approbation and support of one another evel! 


they encourage one another to grow and de velop to o l. prot 


diff 


usel 


only leader or resource persons help others 


new understandings and insights, as well as to feel mor: 2. differences must be kept “out of sight” 


closely and surely a part of the group. 3}. clearly defined and fixed roles are assigned to role 


particular members ae 


HOW CAN THE GROUP BEHAVE SO AS TO HELP 1. member given no opportunity to test out his new 4. mer 
INDIVIDUAL GROWTH OCCUR? insights or skills skil 


If the resources of the group are to be used as much 
as possible to aid individual growth, there must be oper 
communication in the group about anything where change 


is desired. Without open communication there is likely to 


the WORKSHOP 
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ordinarily contributing toward: 


POSITIVE GROWTH 


Communication 


purposeful, relevant 

understandable language, common meanings 
achieved 

different ideas and points of view expressed 
freely and positively 

feelings expressed dire tly when essential 


Goals 


parallel or commonly-shared goals 

use of group for growth; growth purposes clari- 
fied and/or understood 

both group and individual goals are permitted 
and encouraged 


Atmosphere 


l. friendly, accepting, but realistic 


2. collaboration-seeking 
> 


authorities analyzed and utilized 
1. supportive and encouraging of change 


Responsibility and Involvement 


1. group allows and encourages individual to take 
responsibility for own growth 
individual is personally identified with the g 
icividual Is personally identihed with the group 
its continuance and/or function are important 
to him 


Internal Processes 


group changes its methods of operation freely 
and flexibly as needs arise and group develop- 
ment and growth continues 

group varies its tempo of work and allows itself 
periods of relaxation 

group feels free to express its moods—excite- 
ment, enthusiasm, concern, tension, etc. 


Standards 


1. everyone in the group serves as resource to help 
group and each other 
differences which are present in the group are 
useful 
roles defined, but may easily move from member 
to member 
member has chance to try out his new insights or 
skills in the group 
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be littke opportunity for the group members to stimulate, 
encourage or support change. 

The members need to feel free to talk about things 
that they have on their minds. If they do not feel free to 
express differences, then other members of the group 
cannot avail themselves of the differences and use them. 
Similarly if they deny a member their statements of agree- 
ment and support for ideas which he has and feelings 
which he has, they deny him even more importantly the 
very kind of support which is most necessary if he is 
to maintain himself at some new level of growth. If they 
are not free to think productively, the individual mem- 
ber will not have a chance to see illustrations of effective 
thinking behavior. 

In order to have open communication every group needs 
to take a positive attitude toward differences which are 
present in the group. Many of our groups have established 
very strong standards that differences are not nice—“We 
must all agree and be happy.” This is an artificial con- 
dition where reality is not allowed to express itself. If 
differences which exist among the group members are to 
be put to good use, the members need to believe that dif- 
ferences are useful. People need lo be encouraged lo ex- 
press different ideas, different attitudes, different ways of 
thinking. Listeners will need to develop an interest in 
hearing those differences. They need to be actively trying 
to understand what others are thinking, and utilizing the 
differences they hear to sharpen up their own thinking. 
There are many ways of testing whether freedom to have 
and « xpress differences exists: 

1. Do the individual members in a group feel free 

to disagree with each other? 

Do the individual members feel free to disagree 
with the leader or with any authority in the 
group? 

How frequently are individual members encour- 
aged to expand a different point-of-view, to give 
it a fuller explanation? 

How often does a person who is expressing a dis- 
agreement get interrupted or cut off by someone 
else? 

How often is there a sudden change in the diree- 
tion of discussion by someone? 

Have the group members been together long 
enough to understand and appreciate each other 
and their differences? 

Sometimes the particular point under discussion may 
raise considerable heat or antagonism in the expression of 
different points of view. Under these conditions it is likely 
that the differences are expressed in such a way that the 


Some feel that 
differences must be 
kept out of sight. 
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A TEN-POINT CHECK-OUT BEFORE TAKE-OFF 


What goes into the planning a leader or trainer does before beginning to lead his group? Here is 


one trainer s 


goals do I see as relevant for this group 


What 

or its members? 

Where is this group in its growth as a group? 
What do the member expect this group to be 
like? What do they expect to get out of it? 
Where are the individual members in their per- 
onal development toward the growth goals? 
What are some necessary “next steps” for the 
members 7 

Which “next step” is most likely to be attain 
able and most useful today ? 


listener finds himself so busy trying to handle the antago 
nism and the strong feelings that are being expressed, 
that he cannot give thoughtful consideration to the ideas 
One of the important jobs in a group is for the leader or 
members to set up a situation in which the group mem 
bers can express differences in such a way that other 
members of the group listen to these in terms of the ideas 
being expre ed, not in terms of the feelings or antago- 
nisms they have about some of the people present. The 
proup members must have a willingness to accept each 
other. 

Antagonisms against personalities intrude in the 
proce of reat hing agreement, too If one person has had 
an argument with another and is feeling somewhat antago 
nistic, he finds it rather difficult to accept the other's state 
ment of agreement as an honest one. Under other condi 
tions he may find himself wanting to change his ideas if 
someone toward whom he feels antagonistic starts to 
agree with them. It is more important for him to stay “on 
the opposite side of the road” than it is to deal directly 
with the ideas under consideration, 

Another requirement for using differences is to make 
sure that they are really understood by the listeners. We 
need to pay close attention while the person himself deals 
with or attempts to express the nature of a difference or 
a problem as he sees it. We find often enough that he has 
re-expressed those different ideas in such a way that 
meaningful differences were destroyed. We cannot safely 


We may be 


pretty foggy 

about how to 

reach our 
goals. 
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set of questions: 


What resources are there in the group situation. 
in the members, and in myself which will help 
get this next step accomplished ? 


How can these resources be meshed to be most 
effective? 

What resistances or destructive forces might 
arise? How can these be used profitably ? 


What cues or indications will appear to let us 
know when we have achieved the next step ? 
How can they be pointed out so the members 


can feel success ? 


assume that because a different idea was expressed in 
the group, it has been understood. 


WHAT ARE SOME OF THE SPECIAL WAYS 
A GROUP CAN BEHAVE TO HELP 
INDIVIDUAL GROWTH OCCUR? 


Through a group a person can find emotional sup- 
port to make changes in himself. The group can be active 
in lending the kind of support the person needs, so that 
changes can occur. But if a group spends its time in spar- 
ring and antagonistic activities, it rarely offers the indi- 
vidual sufficient emotional support to re-examine and re- 
evaluate the need for him to change. 


The group can establish by direct statement that 
one of the group goals is to help members learn or grow 
in some special areas. A statement of this sort, reflecting 
the learning or constructive aims of the group, can rein 
force a person’s ability to grow by giving him encourage- 
ment that others are willing to help him. 


There is an opportunity for the group to get an 
individual to commit himself to make changes. Once the 
individual has told someone that he wants to change or 
that he expects to change, a pattern of expectancy gets set 
up in the group which he will likely attempt to meet. As 
he attempts to meet expec tations he will continue to want 
to change. 


If the group can help the individual understand 
why he wants to change. and if it can ace ept the reasons 
for his wanting to change, the individual can gain in- 
creasing self-awareness and self-acceptance and plan his 
own growth more ably. 


As his motives become more easily seen and 
understood, the group can help him get them more in line 
with some consistent pattern of purpose he has. It can 
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help him clarify a problem or think more clearly about his 


motives. 


If the group can offer its support, the person can 
feel free to be himself—to make use of the needs and rea- 
sons he has for change. If he feels it is “all right to be 
myself,” then he can deal pretty directly with problems at 
hand. This feeling is something which usually has to be 
given to us by a supportive group. It is something which 
we find it difficult to discover in a non-freedom producing 


environment. 


The group can help an individual clarify ways 
of getting where he wants to go. Each one of us may be 
very clear about what goals we have. We may be pretty 
foggy about how to reach those goals. The group can step 
in to help an individual see alternatives and take resources 
of various kinds into consideration so that he can have a 
better idea of possible courses of thought and action and 


what consequences these are likely to have. 


A group interested in what it is doing fosters and 
encourages a good deal of excitement and enthusiasm in 
the individuals who belong to it. It builds up in them a 
strong feeling of comradeship and general morale which 


stimulates them to greater effort and more progress. 


LET'S FACE IT 


When you use the group situation to promote indi- 
vidual growth, you must be willing to— 


Ll. 


6. 


Get your goals clear—-recognize that goals are 
multiple. 

With confused or vague goals you will lack criteria 
for judging behavior; you may inadvertently find your- 
self working in areas of change which are not appro 
priate for the group. 

Accept the responsibilities involved in changing 
people. 

You must be sure the changes are desired by the 
participants, and you must be sure adequate safeguards 
are established so the experience is a positive one. 
Plan carefully and specifically. 

Advance planning requires careful preparation for 
setting the tone of the group and relating the detailed 
plans to the purposes. 

Be sensitive to what is happening to the indi- 
viduals in the group. 


The point of change and growth is in the individual 
participant; he is the one to be understood and helped 
if growth is to occur. 


Know specifically what you are trying to do. 
Keep your change attempts within your resources 
and capabilities. 


Do not enter a problem area unless you are sure it 
can be carried to a positive conclusion, 


Be aware of the values and ethics involved. 


Remember your responsibilities to the participants, 
and build on their values. 
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a new frontier 


ADULT LEADERSHIP readers can learn more 
ubout the challenging problems in this area from 
our April '54 issue, where the workshop section will 
be on “Frontiers of Social Science.’ 


ONE of man’s most challenging intellectual fron- 
tiers is the scientific study of human behavior 


Take the studies in small group behavior now 
being conducted by Dr. R. F. Bales as an example 
Bales has studied, noted and analyzed hundreds of 
small committee meetings. His findings may cause 
some of us to change pretty sharply our notion of 
what constitutes the “good leader” in such a group 


Much of Bales’ evidence seems to say that what a 
mall, continuing committee needs is not one but two 
leaders. His findings indicate that the person who is 
judged by the group members to have the “best idea 
contributing to the group’s decision is not the “best 
liked.” 

If a person comes into a leadership position be- 
cause he is popular or best liked, he tends to be con- 
fronted with a choice: (1) if he chooses to try to 
keep the leadership of the group, he tends to lose 
ome of his popularity and to collect some dislikes; 
(2) if he chooses to keep his popularity, he tends to 
lose the task-leadership. 


Bales finds that apparently few persons can hold 
both roles; instead the tendency is for these positions 
to be held by two different persons. Each is in reality 
a leader, and each is important to the stability of 
the group. The “task-leader” helps to keep the group 
engaged in its work, but the pressure of decision and 
work tends to provoke irritation and injure the unity 
of the group. The “best liked” person helps to restore 
their unity and to keep the members of the group 
happy. These two complement each other, and both 


are necessary for smooth operation 


It seems especially important for these leaders 
to recognize each other’s roles and in effect to form 
a coalition. The most stable groups observed by Bales 
were those in which this had taken place. There are 
indications that such durable groups as boys’ gangs 
are constructed this way, and apparently the same 
process goes on in many administrative staffs, some 
times consciously, sometimes accidentally and un- 
knowingly 

“When you think of the countless American man- 
hours spent in committee meetings,” says Professor 
Stouffer, Director of the Laboratory (Laboratory of 
Social Relations at Harvard University) since its 
inception, “the implications of such findings as those 
of Bales are clear. Research of this type can be of 
great aid to management teams, labor groups, citizen 
groups everywhere that rely on committees to reach 
decisions and get things done 


*Reprinted by permission from the quarterly Report 
Carnegie Corporation of New York, (October, 1953) 
Vol. 1, No. 4. Originally titled “Building A Science of 
Human Behavior 
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Who s 


Pus 


>» How do we feel the impact of groups? 


» How do we recognize what the group pressures 


are toward growth and change? 


S WE participate in group life we all feel pressures 
on us. These pre ures often suggest that we 
change our behavior, ideas, attitudes, or beliefs. 

Sometimes these pressures are explicit. For example 
in a family there are comments between members which 
imply that certain family members should alter their 
behavior. Husbands pressure wives and wives pressure 
husbands. Both frequently discuss ways they want their 
children to change and they set about to organize a sys 
tem of restraints and encouragements for changing their 
children’s behavior. In such instances all the people in- 
volved recognize at least some of the forces in play 

A class or a training group, designed to make thi 
members become more sympathetic supervisors, also 
expects to have changes take place in the behavior of the 
members. In a therapy group the very purpose is to 
create change » In religious groups, con iderable effe rt 
is devoted to making people change their behavior. 

We all recognize these pressures in groups where 
we are told rather directly, in one way or another, that 
we should change. But just as real as these explicit forces, 
are the implicit psychological pressures which may never 
be consciously recognized at all. There are feelings gen- 
erated both by what the group does and by how it goes 
about its business. We find our elves in certain group: 
beginning to behave in way as though certain things 
were expected of us, even though the others in the group 
may deny they have attempted influence upon us. Even 
a do-nothing-care-nothing group exerts an influence, for 


roups tend to make members over in the group image 
* * * * * 


1. List three groups to u hich you now belong. Include 
the group you like best and the one you like least. The 
“like least” might be one you would drop if you could 
without embarrassment. Hou long have you been a mem 
her of each How did you happen to join? 

’ Taking each group, state u hat you feel are its goals. 
How complete is your sympathy for these coals? Are 
these goals the ones which actually determine the group 
life as you see it? 

3. What pressures do you feel in each of these groups? 
How are these pressures produced ? 

1 iH hat would the “ide al group member” he like in em h 
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of these groups? How would you have te change to con- 
form to this ideal? Do you feel any pressure to change 
in this direction? 


* * * * * 


Group pressures do not always tend toward desired 
change. People participating in a group do not always 
find themselves changing at all. Let us cite two reasons. 


Incomplete Membership: No two people in a group 
hold identical membership cards. People join the same 
group for different reasons. The reasons may not coin- 
cide with what the group offers. For example, a person 
may join a religious organization because he likes the 
opportunities to socialize which the group provides. Yet 
the major concern of the group, and the one which affiliat- 
ing with it suggests, is for the members to explore thei: 
values. This exploration the social joiner may resist. 

Or suppose a committee is established to do some- 
thing constructive about community recreation. The com 
mittee is composed of representatives from parents’ 
groups, each major community organization sending a 
representative. Although each representative has a cer 
tain identification within his basic group, he now finds 
himself a member of the new group. He will hardly alter 
radically his interests and activities to accommodate the 
new group’s goal. Yet he cannot resign without disturh 
ing the relationship which he covets within his basi: 
group. 

Most groups combine, in less striking fashion, many 
and diverse elements. As such they cannot command 
100% identification of the members. If a person holds. 
let us say, only a 10% membership investment in a group. 
he is not likely to respond to the efforts to change which 
the group tries to muster. 


Cross Currents in Group Operation: What goes on 
in a group may, in particular instances, produce counte: 
currents which prevent or distort the direction of the 
force for change. For example, the members of a group 
may be uncomfortable about their stereotyped social or 
religious prejudices. The group may have been designed 
with the explicit purpose of altering the members’ be- 
havior as it relates to these prejudices. Yet, in many 
of these mixed groups where there would be a possibility 
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of mutual acceptance across the line of prejudices, we 
feel ourselves tighten and tense up. We find, against our 
hopes, that we are less and less understanding of the very 
ones we wanted to understand. Our sensitized stereotypes 
have become the commanding group force. We are 
losing ground in our objective. 

Similarly we may join a group in order that, through 
experiencial learning, we may become better or more 
active participants in any group. Yet the attitudes we 
find there may make us so anxious that we hardly talk 
at all! It may be that the fear generated by a process of 
mutual criticism which the group uses is not acceptable 
to us. The method freezes rather than relaxes us, and 
our group goal is lost. 


WHAT GENERATES THE FORCES 
IN A GROUP? 


1s you studied the three groups which you were 
asked to think about earlier, did your analysis of your 
own memberships turn up items hoth pleasant and 
unpleasant? 

¢ ¥: * * 

Some groups, or parts of the life and activity in 
some groups, are appealing. Others are irritating. Where 
do these pleasant or irritating aspects or impressions or 
experiences come from? To what forces are they a rear 
tion?) What makes us feel positive or negative about a 
group? What is the source of the impact which a group 
has upon its members? 


The Leader as a Group Force for Change: Leaders 
are always important in the life of a group. Sometimes 
they make us uncomfortable by virtue of their passivity ; 
at other times their assertiveness irritates or satisfies us. 
depending upon us and how we feel. The whole pattern 
of a group can change when the leadership changes. 
Since each of us has his own set of needs, no one of us 
reacts to the leader’s behavior in the same way. But we 
all do react. 

There are, of course. many ways in which the leader 
exerts force. Feelings are set up by the way he does 
things. The tone of his interpersonal relationships is 
another way. The delinquent gang leader and the reli 
gious leader have at least one thine in common because 
of the position they hold in their groups, because they 
are recognized leaders, others respond by trying to pat 
tern their lives after the leader’s image. The leader may 
thus constitute a very potent force. 


* * * 


{s you review the ¢ roups you analyzed, did you find 
the leader a potent force? How? 


* x £ * * 


Group Code or Customs: Sometimes the group force 
is felt through the group code or customs. There are 
certain group procedures, commonly held values or 
opinions, and specific ideas that dominate the activity. 
These may be found wrapped up in a document called the 
constitution: more likely they are a cumulative effect of 
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the interaction of the members and of the procedures 
which have grown up over the group’s history. Many 
roups formalize and structure the business of accepting 
a new member. Formal motions, indeed, may determine 
each step of a course of action, Certain people may be 
the only ones who may accept responsibility or make 
decisions. People listen when certain members talk 
they ignore other contributors. There may be sever 
limits placed upon what topics can be talked about. In 
contrast other groups may be quite relaxed, not even 
demanding membership for voting, and so on. There 
are groups which have a power hierarchy and a rigid 


line of succe ssion. 


t + 


How would you say your three groups rate o1 LS 


category ot torce potential? 


Social Structure of the Group: How the member 
are interrelated in any rroup, Composes another set of 
forces which operate and are felt by members. Com 
mittees, cliques, friendships and enmities, factions anid 
splits all leave waves of pressure. How people congre 
gate and seat themselves, how they vote and even whether 
or not they attend a meeting may be the result of the wel 
of social relationships which have developed. How much 
mutual acceptance or rejection do the members feel for 
each other? How “equal” is the membership? Are there 


first and second-class memberships ? 


1s you look back over your three groups, what 
would you say about the forces generated by the social 
structure 7 

* * ¢ i * 

Program Content as a Force in Group Life: \o 
what purpose is the group dedicated? There may lb 
topics and subjects which are taboo, and these can 
operate as a limiting factor or as an expanding one. bor 
example, if a group is dedicated to perpetuating racial 
eparation, we do not find in it a liberating force to en 
courage our acceptance of other races. A mother’s child 
study club is not the place to increase anyone’ apprecia 
tion of opera. What kind of a force is injected by goal 
content limitations? Do these limitations suit the mem 
bership and do they provide a channel for the member 

efforts to change? Or is it a pot luck, anything-gos tyyy 
of a group, where there is no definition of what change 

are part of the group intent? 

To sum up: groups can have within them conditior 
which help members lo make po itive change There 
may be a purposeful design for change within the total 
group membership, or there may be incidental factor 
which change only a given group member or a numbei 
of members. Changes are not always in accord with the 
desire of the group or of the member. Since we react to 
the forces that play upon and against each other in a 
group, we need to understand what they are. Our feel 
ngs of personal accomplishment, or our failure to change 


as we wish, are related to thi pl iv of forces 
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healers someone starts to talk about some strange: 
food they've tried, it almost inevitably excites discus 
ion. Many people, in facet, appear te be more reluctant 
ly change their notions about the right and wrong kinds 
of food than about thei polities Yet. it was pres isely in 
this area that scientists were first able to show that group 
decision could be counted upon to help individual 
change their attitude 

As has often been the Cust with =e ial res¢ arch the 
inspiration behind this study was a very practical prob 
lem. During the ration-ridden days of World War II 
the huge quantities of meat used by the Armed Services 
created shortages of the more well-known cuts. The Food 
Habits Committee of the National Research Council got 
the idea that thi problem might be lessened if they 
could find a way to interest people in trying some less 
popular eu in particular heef hearts. sweetbreads 
and kidneys 

These meats were known to be sper ially nutritious 
and economical; yet people typically had unplea wnt 
associations about them. The problems, therefore. were: 
How could the aversions to these foods he overcome 
Ho could enough interest in them he aroused so that 
people would be willing to consider trying them? How 
could this interest be made active enough that peopl 
would be willing to actually buy these meats for use in 


their own homes 4 


T HMESI problems were pre sented to some social seien 
tists working under the direction of Kurt Lewin at the 
Child Welfare Research Station of the State University 
lowa. Lewin and his associates decided to see if they 
could find the answers through research 

Their first step was to ask themselves what it meant 
to talk about changing food habits. Who were the people 
to be changed Which of their ideas or habits were to 
he « h inged? What age 2 s could be ¢ xpect d to reach 
the right peop ile in the ht way? 

"The ir thinking led Ka to conclude that the peoph 
they wanted to reach were the housewives and that the 
hest way to reach them was through their own organized 
women’s groups The scientists believed that if they wer 
to try to get peopl to change their food habits. the first 
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step would be to persuade the ones who did the purchas 
ing to buy the new food. Once bought, the steps of prep- 
aration, serving, and eating would follow fairly auto 
matically. 

The researchers considered that the conventional 
way to persuade a group of women to try something new 
would be to explain the advantages of the innovation. 
and at the same time show them how to overcome the 
disadvantages. This method was certainly one they could 
try. However, it seemed more probable that they could 
ae hie ve pre ater success if proup pressures could be mob- 
ilized in favor of the changed attitudes and habits. 
Therefore. they decided to experiment with a new tech 
nique of “group decision.” and compare it with the 
method of lecture and explanation. 

A p ‘lan was then drawn up to test w hether they were 
correct in thinking that group decision would be the more 
effective  te¢ hnique for changing individual behavior. 
The scientists arranged to meet with six groups of Red 
Cross volunteers organized for home nursing. Each group 
was composed of approximately 15 women. and each 
was to meet with the social scientists for 45 minutes. 
Lectures were to be given to three of the groups. The 
other three were to experience a new technique which 
used the group to work out decisions. 

The lecture groups began with a statement about 
the high nutritional value of the meats. It was also 
pointed out that people could save money and contribute 
to the war effort through using the new meats. Finally, 
detailed ce scriptions were given about how to prepare 
the meats attractively and nutritiously. Recipes were 
distributed 

lhe other three groups were also given a short intro 
duction about the advantages of the new meats in terms 
of nutrition, savings for the war effort. Then the group 
members were asked if they thought it would be possible 
to get “housewives like yourselves” to try these foods. 
\ discussion followed. The women raised many ques 
tions about difficulties that any effort to introduce change 
would ‘create particularly change toward using sweet 
breads, beef hearts. or kidneys. The same instructions 
about preparing the meats were given as in the lecture 


groups. Finally a show of hands was called for to see 
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who would Le willing to try one ol a ‘ within 


the next week. 


The two tee hniques showed amazingly different re 
sults. Follow up inquiry showed that, of people who had 
never used the meats before, only 34. of the women in 
the lecture yroups tried one of the new meats, whereas 


52°, of all the people involved in the discussion vroups 


did ot 


The tee hnique ol vroup decision was ten times more 
effective than presenting the same information in a 
> > | 
straight lecture! 


Hk striking success ol the yroup-decision lee hnique 

raised as many questions as it answered. Why was it 
su successful’ Was it because people in the discussion 
yreups participated actively instead of passively listen 
ing? Or perhaps the crucial thing was the show of hands 
which had been requested only in the discussion meetings. 
and which resulted in an on-the-spot decision to try o1 
not to try the meats. How important was the fact that 
the decision had been made publicly, with everyone able 
to see that most people planned to try one of the meats? 
Was there any chance that the difference was the result 
of accidental factors, such as differences in the person 
alities of the two different leaders, or the fact that only 
the discussion groups knew that a follow-up inquiry 
would be made? These kinds of questions had to be 
answered before researe hers could be certain about why 
group decision worked. 

\ number of additional studies were undertaken to 
check on these points. Six different groups of mothers 
were called together in an attempt to increase their use 
of milk at home. Again, the lecture method was used 
with three groups, and group decision techniques with 
the other three. This time, however, the same person 
led both sets of groups, and the mothers were people 
who had had little previous contact with each other. 
Nevertheless, the results were the same: group decision 
resulted in more change than lecture. Two possibly 
mitigating factors could be ruled out. The success of 
group decision did not depend upon the personality of 
the leader, and it did not depend upon a past history 
of shared xroup experience, The problem was beine 
narrowed down. 


es 


# 
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The next step was to make sure that the expert 
mental results were not caused by a veneral ineflective- 
ness of the lecture method. This factor was tested by 
comparing group decision with a new method, The prob- 
lem this time was to get mothers of new-born babies to 
‘rive cod liver oil and orange juice to their children. 
Some mothers received individual instruction from a 


nutritionist shortly before leaving the hospital ; others 


met in groups to discuss the matter. The group method 
as it had in the 


still proved to be the most effective, 
other Cases, 
Even personal consultation could not compete with 


roup dec sion 


WO other social scientists, Coch and French, shifted 

the expe riment to a new field. They set out to discover 
if group decision could also be effective in changing the 
work habits of people on a job. They decided to find out 
by using group decision techniques in a factory which 
was having difficulty getting workers to accept continuing 
changes which had to be made in the specif ations for 
the product that was being manufactured, These changes 
required frequent change in the jobs and methods as- 
signed to particular employees. ‘The factory had tried 
many methods for changing workers from one job to 
another, but none had been successful It seemed that 
people who were changed could never learn to work as 
eflicienth on the new job as they had on the old; and 
furthe rmiore, they usually showed conside rable “unvetr and 
annoyance toward the management. They were resisting 


change of whatever kind. 


Group decision procedures were the first ones to be 
really successful with these workers. After they were 
called together, and told about the change to be made 
and the reasons for it, they were asked to draw up a plan 
for reassignment of jobs. When their plan Was pul into 
operation it met none of the difficulties previously en 
countered. Workers learned the new jobs rapidly, reached 
their previous levels of efheiency quickly, and showed 
none of the hostility toward management which had 
appeared at other times. The researchers attributed ihe 
success of group decision procedures in this case to its 
effects on the attitudes of the workers. and on the way 
it made them feel about the impending change. Pre 
viously, they had thought of a change as an unwarranted 
interference by management, and they thought they were 
sure to fail at the new task. Under these conditions, they 
did fail. In the experimental project, because they them 
selves had developed the plan for the change, they ex 
pected to be successful and they were successful, The 
method of introducing the change, in other words, dete: 
mined what attitude each individual would take toward 
it, and eventually, how successful he would be in adjust 


ing to it. 


PVIDENCE was accumulating in favor of group deci 

sion. However, it was still not clear just what made 
group decisions so successful. A recent study by Edith 
Bennett compared the success of various recruitment 
techniques, including group decision, for getting univer 
sity students to volunteer as subjects for psychological 


experiments. She isolated two factors operating in. the 
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proup-decy ion situation which seemed to increase each 
tudent Willingness to cooperate, One was the act of 


making a decision. If a person actually made a decision, 
either to do or not to do something, at the time when 
he heard the request, he was more likely to carry out 
that decision. The second important factor was the chance 
to see how others felt. If a person could see that other 
members of the yroup agreed about what they would do, 
he was more likely to do the same thing himself. She 
ugpests that these two factors are enough to explain why 


the earlier experiment with vroup decision were sue 


B' \NI ~ tudy brin us up to the present tune 
but it Be not close the chapter. There are still 
unanswered questions about group decision that must be 


taken up in future research. Meantime, we may content 


ourselves with three conclusions: 


1. People are more likely to aecept a changed 
pattern of behavior when they, themselves, have 
participated in planning it. 

ma People are more likely lo ¢ hans e thei behav 
ior if they see that other people like themselves are 
iso plannis ind endorsing such a change in be 


havior 


4 People ile thiore likely lo wt Upon sore 
request af they can bn pel uaded to commit them 
elves to a positive decision at the time they hear 


the request 


lt can readily be seen that this research has implica 
tions lor any group which is trying to get people to take 
ome new course of action The group, itse lf. can be used 
to stimulate consideration of the new action, to analyze 
the difheulties and sugevest wavs of overcoming them. 
and finally to arrive at some decision about the action 


bein discu ed 


The point is worth repeating: if free discussion of the 


pre yy ed action. re sults In some pene ral agreement among 
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roup members that they will participate in this action, 
there is a good chance that the action will be carried out. 
\ group decision, it is evident, can do a great deal 
to strengthen an individual’s good intentions and change 
his attitudes, 
Perhaps one final word of caution should be con- 
sidered here. 

The usefulness of group-decision techniques in creat- 
ing motivation and commitment for certain kinds of 
individual change should not blind us to the existence 
of other problems for which group decision is inappro- 
priate. In every case reported here, the task was to stim 
ulate the individual to take some specific action. How- 
ever, there are many situations in which this is not the 
objective. For example, there are times when a group 
may need to open up a question for thought, explore 
existing disagreement within a group, help an individual 
follow through on his own particular interests and skills 
At such times, an attempt to push for consensus and 
decision within the group may be: very inappropriate. 
Group decision, like every other technique, is useful for 
some purposes and not for others. It should be used 


cordingly. 
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Science 
and Democracy 
in Education 


continued from page 9 


biologic ignorance of the past. Life is difficult enough 
for people with normal physical and mental capacities. 
For people with less, life is largely a tragedy. And when 
these defects are hereditary the impaired individual is 
not responsible. Again we in biology and medicine must 
guide our fellow citizens on this issue. 

It seems obvious that as a citizen the scientist's social 
responsibility is at least as great as his understanding of 
man and nature. What he can contribute to a saner and 
happier life for man is not little, but unless we tackle 
this difficult task at once, it may be too late, considering 
current hysteria, artistic lying, fear, hate, and prepara- 
tions for more destructive wars. Our age is not yet an 
age of science, even in our intellectually and scientifically 
most advanced nations. Largely through ignorance, and 
traditions based on ignorance as to the nature of man, we 
are still nourishing the malignant cancers of race preju- 
dice, hate, fear and war. To do justice to our superior 
forebrain we should go forward with our eyes open. We 
should replace violence with intelligence. That would 
mean a healthier, happier future for our race. We would 
then be a credit to our name: Homo Sapiens, “Wise Men.” 
So let us step down from our ivory tower and carry on! 

When the shadows beckon men of my years, we still 
I dream of 
a day when our leaders will actually put the principles of 


have our children, we still have our dreams. 


science and democracy to work in our land, in polities, 
in industry, in trade, in education; when understanding 
will more than hold its own against superstition, guile, 
and greed, when force and violence ic is replaced by con- 
ference, compromise, and approximate justice in all our 
domestic and foreign relations. When that day is at hand 
in our own land, our example will be a greater impetus 
to the path of peace and justice in other lands, than are 
our present speeches, and our lend and lease of the imple 
ments of war to all democracies, and would-be democ- 
racies of the world. It is a matter of forgetting the hypo- 
thetical universe created out of ignorance and motivated 
by our undisciplined emotions, and a reconditioning to 
the actual universe as gradually understood through con- 
trolled experience and experiment. \ think we can say, 
even in the face of current fears and pessimism, that dur- 
ing the ups and downs of the past million years man has 
gradually acquired more understanding, more freedom 
from fear, more dignity, greater kindness, and a clearer 
conception of justice. Even though for the moment “the 
bird of sorrow” is not only flying over our heads, but is 
actually nesting in our hair—to borrow a Chinese prov 
erb—that bird will not nest in our hair forever, unless a 
For, slowly 
but surely, the understanding of man provided by science 
will help to make our life more intelligent, toil more 


blackout on science be decreed in every land. 


cheerful. fear and hatred. pain and tears less prevalent 
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Group Dynamics? 
- 


There's a phrase that's been 
lightly bandied about and 
often seriously misunder- 
stood. 


The Workshop on “The Dynamics of Work 
Groups” in the December issue of ADULT 
LEADERSHIP deals with the practical side of 
this question. The Workshop articles by Brad- 
ford, Thelen and other specialists can give 
you and members of your organization gen- 
uinely helpful insights into ways of stepping up 
the effectiveness of your meetings. 


FOR CONFERENCE PREPARATION 
One large organization already has asked ADULT 
LEADERSHIP to send copies of the December issue 
to their 


important conference 


members who are about to attend an 


FOR CLASSROOM USE 


An extension director wants copies for use in his 


leadership training courses. 


FOR STAFF TRAINING 


An agency executive has asked for copie 


distribution to his staff members. 


INEXPENSIVE 
The these 


extremely low. Look at these quantity rates: 


20c each 
25¢ each 
30c each 


50c each 


cost of obtaining extra copies is 


100 or more copies 
50 to 99 copies 

10 to 49 copies 
Less than 10 


Take this moment to place your request for extra 


copies now. Clip out and mail the coupon today! 


PIPPI 


ADULT LEADERSHIP 
743 N. Wabash Avenue 
Chicago II, Illinois 
YES, please send me 
December issue of ADULT LEADERSHIP. 
enclose in payment. 


Bill me later. 


ZON STA 
(Make checks payable to 
ADULT LEADERSHIP) 


copies of the 
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EDUCATION FOR DEMOCRACY—a visual approach 


By MARTIN TARCHER, Director Institute for American Democracy 


L nique in the field | preparing isa 
thenne olf democracy is the 


Institute for American Democracy a non 


prott non-sectarian ead itional ivency 
The Ineatitute work mecludes the produc 
tion of carceard poster blotter ete,, like 
the e illustrated on this page. Some typi 


eal themes for these materials are brother 


hood, freedom, and civis cooperation Adult 


educator have med TAD materials effec 
tively in the ocial tude in’ American 
histor current events civics ind group 
relation They have used them for fo 
in course and) progran in literature 
peect drama the humanitir in general 
sround the ubject matter of human re 
lation Tit} ne ada bay The have ee 
them to relate thie democraty ulea wl 


vanced 1 the material to the prol en 


and experience of the member ol ther 
vl rows 

In more informal program wh orgar 
yatior ‘ Junior Chamber of Cor er 
veteral ind fraternal rouy busine md 
labor preriny wome4#r club church group 
and Mayor (Lommission have used TAD 
material for iitiatin yer ram of di 
‘ul on and studs 

In addition. man ol these orgar ition 


have purchased IAD) materials at cost 


imprinted their name it the hottom 
md assumed re ponsibility of distribution 
throughout tl community Some have been 
uecesstul in wequir tree pace ind 


wing TAD eareards in transit system 
Hbusine groups have found ecarcard spon 
orship an excellent and profitable medium 
of public service advertisin Posters, blot 
ters, bookmarks and book-covers have been 
distributed by groups inte the school 
with each child receiving a set of material 

ol a different design each month. Post 
ers have been placed in store windows and 
meetin halls Exhibits have been dis 
played in theatre lobbies and department 
tore window Blotters have been placed 


aX |; 356 


in’ bank indl have also been used as pa 
envelope fillers. And hookmarks have heen 
offered to libraric d bookstores as give 


aways 


As all IAD materials are old at cost 
to all teachers and community groups, and 
is the full color process plates may be 
horrowed without charge by those inter 
ested in doing their own quantity printing 
ponsoring groups can successfully main 
iin an TAD) program at nominal expense 
(arcards are 7e each for the Ilx2] siz 
ind Ide each for those whieh are 11x28 
Posters are " Blotters are $3.75 fer 500 
in lots of 00. Bookmarks are $3.25 for 
10 in lots of 500. Bookeover ure $5.25 for 
M0) in lots of SOO. A discussion guide whicl 
describes the beet ethods of using TAD 

stevia \ x. Postage meter plate cut 
for imprints on envelope awe $1. And 


16 blotters, 3 bookmarks, 6 bookeovers and 


a discussion guide are available for 50c. All 


finally, special kits containing 6 posters 


materails are fLo.b. New York. Orders are 
taken directly by the Institute for Ameri 
can Democrar 1? Fiftl Avenue, New 
York City 


The re juirement for educational materi 


il ie ever changu \s nev oelait ie 
rise o dee the need for new ideas and 
ne tool Io keep pace with these chang 
ing needs, to keep its fingers on the pulse 
of educational advance, staff members of 


the Institute American Democracy 


pend much time conferring with adult 


educator and 


community leaders through 
out the country. Thus, a new pattern for 
cooperation has taken shape. Working to 
gether, adult leadership and such publi 
service agencies as the Institute for Ameri 
can Democracy are providing the tools and 
the know-how for the education of in 
formed, intelligent citizens capable ol 
ipplying their democratic heritage to the 


challenge of the 20th centurs 


4 > Mars Mis face or religion 
Gor To Go with if — 
: WE CAN PUTCH! 


FIGHT joni Raclal and, Religious Understanding | 


A familiar example of the work of the Institut 
is available in the form of carcards, poster 


materials on other democratic concepts 
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for American Democracy. This illustration 


ilotters, bookmark ind hookeover Simila 


ilso prepared by the Institute 
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BOOKS 


Exsentials in Interviewing: for the 
Interviewer Offering Professional Services. 
By Anne Ferguson Fenlason. New ‘York 
Harper & Bros., 1952. 352 pp. $4.00 
This is a book which has insights for 
people in any field who use the interview 
is a method of working with their clients 
It shows how the various social sciences 
anthropology, sociology, psychology have 
contributed to developing an understanding 
of the dynamics of interviews. The prin 
ciples and methods of intervie wing are 
illustrated from a wide variety of situations 
demonstrating the effects of both cultur: 
and personality on interviewers and intes 
viewees. The second part of the book pre 
vides a number of exercises and dialogu 
that can be used by training groups to 
develop skill in interviewing. The material 
included in the book was tested by six year 
of class use at the University of Minnesota 


The Standford-Food Machinery Ameri- 
ean Ideals (x 
an Industrial Education Experiment. By 
Rertrand Klass. Stanford; Stanford Uni 
versity Press, 1954, 168 pp. $10.00. 


e: A Research Report on 


Present the storv of a new kind of 
employee-education program designed to 
vive employees of a large American com 
pany the opportunity to think about and 
discuss the changing nature of American 
ociety, some of the major problems of 
overnmental and economic policy that 
these changes are creating, and their own 
relationship to these conditions. The hook 

in effect, a complete outline of lecture 
ind discussions conducted during the pro 
gram. Questions that involve every Ameri 
can citizen, such as “Why did we establish 
the Constitution . Must social revolu 
tion involve hloodshed . . 7 ete , were 
explored in discussion sessions. During the 
progress of the course, Stanford Research 
Institute constantly assessed and evaluated 
the effectiveness of the program. On the 
basis of research results, on-the-spot revis 
ions of program content and procedure were 
made. The book includes lectyre and dis 
cussion outlines for each session, back 
ground reading materials in full, evalua 
tions of films, and the observations made by 
the Stanford Research Institute during the 
course, as well as a history of the program 
Because the book contains so many of these 
basic materials, it is easily adaptable as a 


complete syllabus for other organizations. 


Attitudes Toward Giving. [iy F. Emerson 
{ndrews. Russell Sage Foundation, 505 
Park Ave., New York 22, N.) 1953. 1l45pp 
82.00 


This hook faces several questions almost 
evervone has asked about giving: Why do 
people give? How do they feel about vari 
ous types of appeals for funds? Are their 
ittitudes towards giving different nowa 
lays from what they used to be? On the 
basis of extended personal interviews with 
people of various incomes, backgrounds, 
ind interests, the Russell Sage Foundation 


has come up with a commentary which is 
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en with 


hought-raising material for 


workers in welfare agencies, national or 
ganizations, fund-raisers and students of 
society. The author claims no statistical 
validity for the report, because the wide 
variety of motives revealed through the 
interviews gave little promise of the possi 
bility of building an adequate sample 
The colorful interviews presented in the 
book are intended to stimulate study of 
ittitudes toward giving, rather than to 


conclude it. 


Visual Aids for the Publie Service. 
By Rachel Goet: Public 
Service, 1313 E. 60th St., 


{dministration 


Chicago 37, Ill 


20 np. $3 


) 


This handbook describes the many types 


of visuals, the possibilities of each type, 
their practical uses, and their limitations 
It explains the benefits and pitfalls from 
using the simplest chart to producing mo 
tion pictures. Highly illustrated, it can be 
ipplied by adult educators and leaders, as 


well as government officials 


How to be a Board or Committee 
Member. By Roy Sorenson. New York 
Issociation Press, 1953. O4pp. $1.00. 


\ popular condensation of the author's 
{rt of Board Membership, this book details 
the functions of boards, methods of effective 
beard organization, the politics of boards, 
the structure of committees, and several 


other aspects ol board and committee work. 


Educational Film Guide, //th Edition. 
The H.W Wilson ¢ ompany, 950 UL niver 
sity Ave., New York 52, N. Y. 1037pp. 


$7.50. 


The publishers announce this new edi 
tion as “the most comprehensive list in 
dexing and describing 16 mm motion pis 
tures ever compiled.” Some 11,000 films are 
included, with more than 3000 “free” films 
and 249 feature films selected for their edu 
cational value. Order numbers are given 
for 4000 Library of Congress catalog cards 
and for 2000 evaluation cards of the Edu 
Library Association. Age 
levels are suggested and film reviews that 


have appeared 


cational Film 


in leading periodicals are 
noted, 


PAMPHLETS 


The People Act: The Story of an Idea, 
{ Radio Serie {n Educational Tool, A 
Force for Democracy { Voice to and of 
{merica. 1950-1953. The People {ct Asso 
ates, 157 W. 13th St.. New York BE a a 
yp. NPI 
Prepared as a report to those people who 
have taken an active interest in The People 
{et radio series and recordings, this pam 
phlet also describes the work of the new 
organization which has grown out of the 
eries—The Pes ple Act Associates, This 
organization hopes to bring people together 
to exchange information about how local 
ommunities can solve their problems, as 
well as to initiate research about commu 
nity movements and about the potency of 


radio and television as forees for demo« 


february, 1954 


racy. Persons interested in learning more 
ibout membership in the new organization 
should write to the address listed above. 


Training Supervisors in Human Rela- 
tions. By F. J. Roethlisberger. Reprinted 
from the Harvard Business Review, Soldiers 
Field P.O., Boston 63, Mass. 10pp. Single 
copy, $1.00; H copies $1.50 1-09 copies, 
i Jc, €ae A. 

Analyzes some of the reasons why super 
visors’ training programs often do not a 
complish very much, and offers a number 
of suggestions about how to improve prac 
tices in the teaching of human relations. 
{ useful source for trainers in any field 


Making the Most of Your Human 
Resources. Manufacturing Series #208, 
{merican Management Association, 330 
West 42nd St.. New York 36, N.Y. 7Oopp 
$1.25 

A collection of articles on aspects 
of human relations in indust: “How 
to Select Better Supervisors,” “Usin.s Exist 
ing Personnel to Better Advantage,” and 
“Organization of the Manufacturing Exe 


utive’s Job.” 


An Appraisal of the United Nations 
Educational, Scientifie and Cultural 
Organization. [By the Delegation of 
America to the Second Extraordinary Ses 
sion of the General Conterence of Unesco 
July 104, 1953. Department of State Pub 
lication 9209, Division of Publication 
Department of State, Washington 25, D. ¢ 
18pp. NPL. 

In addition to its evaluative mmport, thi 
publication summarizes the major program 
and activities of UNESCO. 


Using Free Materials in the Classroom, 
{ssociation for Supervision and Currie ulum 
Development, VEA, 1201 Sixteenth St 
V.W., Washington 6, D.C. lopp. 75¢ 
Provides information about where to ob 
tain free and inexpensive materials, and 


how to select, use, and process them. 


Tales of Seven Cities. National Citizens 
Committee jor Educational Television. Ring 
fuilding, Washington 6, D. C. NPL. 
Deseribes how Cincinnati, St. Louis, San 
Francisco, Seattle, Pittsburgh, and Wil 
mette, IIL, established 
educational television stations. 


citizen-supported 


Films of the Nations 1954 Catalogue. 
Films of the Nations, 62 West 45th St 
Vew York 30, N. Y. Free on request 

) 


Lists over 100 titles of films covering 23 
sections of the world, Although in pre 
vious years the Library of Films of the 
Nation was limited to films depicting other 
countries only, the 1954 catalogue offers 


several new listings on the U.S.A 


INTERNATIONAL LIBRARY 
SERVICE 


World Order Library, Ine., 130 Bratt! 
St., Cambridge 38, Mass 


Designed to promote the circulation and 


use of books on World Order 


world affair 


Library offers several services to persons 
and groups interested in this field. Its 
book-review-reprint subscription — service 
brings selected review-reprints and excery 

from forty important books in the field. 
(Subscription price, $2.50.) Subseriber 
also get copies of the World Order Library 
Catalogue, which deseribes books avail 
able from the Library's mail-order book 
shop. Many of these books, which deal with 
important international problems, are avail 
able to Library subseribers at a 10% dis 
count. A brochure describing these services 
and listing many of the materials is avail 


able on request 


MOBILE FILM UNITS 


kore ign 
| World = Affau 
Councils to meet better the requests from 
| 


ocal clubs, 


grams on international affairs, the Foreign 


lo enable local units of the 


olicy Association and 


churches, and schools for pro 


Policy Association is prepared to help lo 
cals organize, equip, and train staffs for 
Mobile Film Units. Units consist of a 16 
mm sound projector; a portable screen 
a basic library of films; a volunteer corps 
prepared to transport the equipment and 
lead diseussion following the film; and 
either simple rewind or repair equipment 
or an arrangement with a commercial a 
publie agency for such service. For detailed 
information about this program write the 
Foreign Policy Association, 345 Fast d6th 


St.. New York i‘ \ 


MENTAL HEALTH FILMS 


The National Association for Mental 
Health has instituted a film library tor 
use by an agency interested in films for 
mental health education. A catalogue of 
carefully selected 16 mm films with a se« 
tion on those cleared for television is avail 
able free. Address the Film Library of the 
National Association for Mental Health 
13 E. 37th St. New York 16 


INTERNATIONAL YMCA 
CONFERENCE 


The 52nd Triennial Conference of the 
Association of YMCA Secretaries of Nort! 
America will be held in Buffalo, N. Y., May 
16-20 at the Statler Hotel, The platform 
speakers, the commissions and most of the 
committee reports will focus on the Con 
theme 


ference ‘Improving Professional 


Productivity.” Consideration will also be 
given to the home life of the Seerctary and 
how it may affect his work. Condition 
under which professional productivity im 
proved will be examined. Detailed infor 
mation and registration blanks may be ob 
YMCA, 29] 


tained from the Broadway 
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FAKE Study Awards 


_— 
no 


and we 


a complete listing 


Fund for Adult Education has an 
need the names of seventy-one men 


men to whom it has granted a total 


of $199,950 in Study Awards, Scholarships 


nd Fellowships on the recommendation of 


its National Committee on Study Grants. The 


recipients are to engage in stud and fie 
practice 


improve their effectiveness as volunteers a 


profe 


ionals concerned with the liberal e 


, 
i 
for periods of up to one year t 


ition of adults 


This is the first ma 


tion im 


J 


the area of leadership development 


for liberal adult education. The purpose of 


the gr 


j 
nts is to help meet a growing need 


for additional and more highly skilled lead 


nd for Adult Education which was 


established by the Ford Foundation 


The 


total mi 
Progran 
the Na 


ompe 


leaders 


many 


award 


grants are approximately half the 


mber to be made under the Fund's 


Between now and March 1, 1954 


onal Committee on Study Grants 
ved of twelve educator community 
and administrator will select from 
sundreds of applicants recipients of 
whose names will be made public on 


that date 


The grant recipients are from agriculture 


labor, management, volunteer agencies pub 


li hool adult education, university and 


| 
fi3 
# 


ome grantees 


* extensions, and community organiza 


participate in on 


organizational md community pro 


y LI ya Le ' “a 
i ow 4 i A a: 


YOU CAN BEGIN YOUR 
MONTHLY FILM FORUM JF, 
N@O Ww ... with Any One of 


These Current Issues 


f SHOULD SENATE DEBATE 


(the filibuster) BE LIMITED? 


with © SENATOR ELLENDER 
* SEMATOR DOUGLAS 


*p> AN EVALUATION OF THE 


eD EISENHOWER ADMINISTRATION 


with © SENATOR SMATHERS 
* SENATOR CAIN 


MODERATED BY MARQUIS CHILDS 


THE PLAN: American Film Forum, Ine. releases 9 new 
discussion films on current domestic and international 
affairs...one a month...with Senators and Congress- 
men presenting opposing viewpoints ... springboards 
for discussion among students, and adults on all levels. 
Programs available on a subscription-rental basis. 


W rite for prospec tus now. 


preeseseeessesesesese eres y 
MAIL THIS COUPON ' 
AMERICAN FILM FORUM, Inc. 1 ' 
516 Fifth Avenue Al-2 ‘ 
New York 36, N. Y. ‘ 
Please send me complete details including ‘ 
subscription cost ‘ 

' 

NAME ' 
ADDRESS : 

¢ STATE , 

' 

ees ee ee eee ee ee ee ee 


grams of adult education. Others will en- 
y at universities. Many 
will combine both tivities. All are ex- 


pected to follow indivi 


gage in graduate stud 


jual study and prac- 
tice programs designed largely by themselves 
as a means of broadening their knowledge 
and extending their competence as teachers 
and leaders of adults and as educators of 

ch leaders and teachers 

The grants listed below are mainly for 
study during 1954-55 


NEW ENGLAND 
GARDNER, JAMES W., Quincy, Mass 


education administrator, labor organization. To 


participate in Trade Union Program of Harvard 
Universit 


HIGGINS, BARBARA, Amherst, Mass. - 


home demonstration supervisor, agricultural ex 


{ 


tension. Graduate program in family economics 


ation, Cornell University 


DICKINSON MRS MARJORY, Lyme 


and adult e« 


N.H volunteer cor init worker. To study 
farnil life education and develop community 
programs 
NEW YORK 

BAIRD, PHILIP W. G., Levittown dire 
tor, adult education. Graduate stud in adult 
educati New York University 


BROOK EARL, Ithaca university pro 
fessor To study adult education programs in 
istry through the Chesapeake & Ohio R.R 
Boblaw the Grange League; and International 
Telephone and Telegraph Co 
CARTWRIGHT, MRS. MARGUERITE D 
instructor. To study 


New York City 
human relations programs in several communi 
ties and university centers with special atten 
tron to munority groups 

CHESKY, EDWARD J., New York City 
{ 


graduate stud 


the pr a {f the American Labor Education 


nt. To study and participate in 


@) SHOULD AMERICAN 
TARIFFS BE LOWERED? 


with © ERIC JOHNSTON 
¢ JOHN LEE COULTER 4 
THE ARAB-ISRAEL ? 


QUESTION 


with © ROBERT NATHAN 
* JAMES ANSARA 


aN 


EMERSON, ELEANOR, Ithaca professor 
industrial and labor school. To study leaders} 
education at Cornell University and in abor 
organizations 

FLAGLER, JOHN J., Utica oremaker 
To participate in Inter-University Labor Educa 
tion Committee project in communit relations 

FRANK, RICHARD D., New York City 
administrator, industrial and labor relations 
school. Advanced study at New York University 

HOBART, H. BENTLEY, Lyons Falls 
supervising principal, high school. Doctoral study 
on role of public schools in education for con 
munity development, Teachers College, Colun 
bia Universit 

MIAL, H CURTIS, Syracuse director 
state educational organization. Graduate stud 
in community development, Syracuse University 

MINICH, CARL E., Snyder 


of public school adult education. To study pro 


administrator 


grams of adult education at several universities 
and in several communities 

RANK, MRS. INKERA, Ithaca librarian 
Advanced academi study in adult education, 
Cornell Universit 

VAN VLACK, PHILIP W., New York Cit 

college teacher. To study adult education in 
the ethics of economic life at Teachers College 
Columbia University and the National Council 
of Churches 

WERNERT, MRS. CLAIRE G., Utica 
teacher, public school adult education. To study 
at Syracuse University and Utica College and 
to participate in field project in adult education 


NEW JERSEY, PENNSYLVANIA, DELAWARE 

STILLWELL, HAMILTON, New Brunswick, 
N.J professor, managernent and labor rela 
tions. Dectoral study of educational activties of 
four schools of industrial relations, New York 
Universit 

WEINHOLD, CLYDE, Trenton, N.J as 
sistant director, state adult education program 
Doctoral study on standards for teachers and 
directors of adult education, Rutgers University 

AMBLER, MRS. PATRICIA, Ambler, Pa. - 
project advisor service organizations. To study 
and engage in the educational program of the 
World Affairs Council of Philadelphia 

RAINEY, FROELICH G., Valley Forge 
university museum director. To study adult edu 
cation programming at several museums in the 
United States 

GODBEY, GORDON C., Newark, Del 
administrator, university extension. Doctoral dis- 
sertation on selection and training of volunteer 


leaders in adult education, Harvard Universit 


D.C. AND MARYLAND 

GOULD, ANNE L., Washington, D.¢ 
project manager, government agency. To stud 
at University of California in Los Angeles and 
participate in field project in adult education 

DURFEE, ARTHUR E., College Park, Md 

assistant county agent leader agricultural 
extension. Doctoral program in adult education 
University of Chicago 

KIMBALL, WILLIAM J., Hyattsville, Md 

4-H Club agent. Doctoral study in adult edu 


cation at University of Chicago 


MIDWEST 

AGNES, ROBERT J., Chicago, Ill union 
officer. To study at the University of Chicago 
and participate in education programs directed 
by its Union Education Service 

BARTLETT, RUTH A., Cicero, Ill per 
sonnel interviewer. To study at the Universit 
of Chicago and participate in education pro 
grams directed by its Union Education Service 

CRIMI, JAMES E., Aurora, Ill college 
administrator. To observe and evaluate adult 
programs at liberal arts colleges 

HARRISON, JAMES W., Chicago, Il re 
searcher. Doctoral study in adult education at 
University of Chicago 

KINNELL, GALW:\Y M Chicage Til 

lege liberal arts program director. To stud 
adult education programs at St. Johns Colleg: 
Highlander Folk School and Reed Collegs 

LIVERIGHT, ALEXANDER A., Chicag 
Il universit labor program director. Dox 
toral study in adult education at University of 
Chicago 

SHIER CARL M., Chicago Til auto 
worker. To study at the University of Chicago 
and participate in labor education programs 


directed } ts Umon Education Service 


adult leadership 
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WODARCZYK, MARY hicag . assistant state leader, agricultural extension. To wesT 
house worker. ° undertake graduate do graduate work at the University of Michigan ANDERSON, CLIFTON E., Berkeley, Calif 
in adult educatio e University of LARSEN, CLIFFORD L., Ann Arbor, Mich. writer and 
hicago — engineer. To study and obtain field ex- 
YOUNG, HOLGATE, Chicago, Ill - union perience in university extension program through Berkeley, emphasizing adult education in world 
icer. To study at the University o hicago the University of Michigan. affairs 
and participate in education programs directé VESCOLANI, FRED J., Carney, Mich. - BROWN, GEORGE E., M 
its Union Education Service school superintendent. Doctoral study in adult Calif 
ZETTERBAUM, MARVIN, hicago, Ill education; Institute of Adult Education, Teact studies in adult education and world affairs at 
esearch associate and instructor in adult luce ers College, Columbia University University of California, Los Angeles 
ion pregrams. To pursue doctoral study in po HUNSAKER, HERBERT C., Chagrin Falls, CONNOR, JOHN M., Los Angeles, Calif 
itical science and adult education « ve Uni Ohio — dean, university college. To complet« librarian. To study and participate in cor 
versity of Chicago doctoral work in adult education at Teachers munity 
ZIESEMER, GLEN W 1 il inion College, Columbia University 
representative. To study « the University of MORRIS, GLADYS, Rossford, Ohio volun ardino Community Education Project 
Chicago and participate in education programs teer community worker. To undertake graduate ELDRIDGE, JOHN R 
directed by its Union Education Service study at the University of Michigan 
BRINDLEY, PAUL G., Crown Point, Ind SCHARF, RUTH HELEN, Cleveland ization. To study and participate in activities of 
oilworker. To study at the University of Heights, Ohio supervising nurse. To study World Affairs Council of Cleveland 
Chicago and participate in education programs at Western Reserve University and to conduct HARRIS, JOHN K., Canoga Park, Calif 


missionary educator. To pursue 


graduate studies at University of California 


off 


onterey Park 


municipal job analyst. To continue 


development programs and materials 


preparation in association with the San Bern 


San Francisco, Calif 


administrator, community education organ 


directed by its Labor Education Service experimental discussion groups in parent edu teacher, public school adult 


CULLOP, MARTHA W., Lafayette, Ind cation begin doctoral study in adult education at Uni 
assistant state leader, agricultural extension. To HANSEN, AGNES, Madison, Wis 4-H versity of California at Los Angeles 


do graduate work at the University of Chicago program administrator. Advanced academu LORING, ROSALIND K., Los Angeles 
GOLDHOR, HERBERT, Evansville, Ind study in extension education at Cornell Uni 
librarian. To observe adult « m activiti versity 


education Te 


Calif officer, women's educational organiza 
tion. To study adult education methods at the 
in selected libraries University of California and observe field 
HERRING, A. DAVE, Hammond, Ind SOUTH practice 
union officer. To study at the University of Chi JOHNSTON, MARGARET, Waynesville MEZIROW, JACK D., Los Angeles, Calif 
ago and participate in labor education programs N.C. — county librarian. To study programming graduate student. Doctoral study in adult edu 
directed by its Union Education Servic« for adults by public libraries and other agencies cation 
MARLOWE, WILLIAM R., Hammond, Ind in several cities geles 
union officer. To serve as an apprentice at the WRIGHT, MRS. NELL B., Winston-Salem RIDE, DALE B., Van Nuys, Calif 
Union Education Service of the Universit, f N.C, —- librarian. To stud adult 
Chicago 


at University of California at Los An 


second 
education ary school teacher. To continue doctoral studies 
programs at the Detroit Public Library, and at in adult education at University of California 
PICKETT, LOUIS, Ruthven, Io super the Kent County Library in Grand Rapids at Los Angeles 
intendent of schools. To stud he Institute Mich SANTIESTEVAN, MRS. MARYSTINA I 
of Adult Education, Teachers ollege olun BRYAN, SALLY WINTON, Chattanooga North Hollywood, Calif community educa 
bia University. Tenn volunteer worker. To obtain field ex tion leader. To study methods of 
CHURCH, MICHAEL, Ann Arbor, Mich perience in world affairs councils better school-community relationships in Los 
supervisor, university extension. To study MABEE, JULIE R., Monteagle, Tenn. Angeles 


the University of Michigan volunteer community worker. To participate in STEPHENSON MADELEINE, Berkeley, 
GENTILE, DOREEN MILLER Detroit, the Community Leadership 
Mich -lecturer. To observe § agenci and at Highlander Folk School tinue studies of Far Eastern culture at American 
commissions of the United Nations New GREGORY, JOHN V., Odessa, Texas col Academy of Asian Studies, San Francisco 
York City and study at the Univ ty lege adult education director Doctoral study WARREN, EDGAR L., Santa Moni 
Michigan at Texas Technological and field study of adult director 
GRIFFITH, ALBERT nsing Mich education in selected commurtr 


promoting 


Training Program Calif volunteer community leader. To con 


a, Calif 
university institute of industrial rela 


ities tions. To study existing educational programs 


LAST. Group Subscription Plan 
“CALL! ENDS MARCH Ist 


ADULT LEADERSH IP's Group Subscription Plan, permitting groups to enter 


subscriptions for all of their members at special, low group rates, will expire March |, 1954. 


Launched nearly a year ago, the plan's purpose 


was to introduce this relatively new training maga- GROUP ENROLLMENT KIT, FREE! 
s : 
zine to scores of clubs, schools, churches, national ADULT LEADERSHIP 


organizations and other formal and informal groups. 743 N. Wabash, Chicago 11, Ill. 


This purpose has been fulfilled. 


Please send me without charge your Group Enrollment Kit 
For those who wish to take advantage of the spe- to present to my group before your offer expires on March 


cial rates before the expiration deadline, however, 1, 1954: 
a small supply of Group Enrollment Kits is available. 

To get a kit for your group, simply fill in and mail the om 
coupon below. But REMEMBER, you must return the 
group subscription form before March Ist! 


Street 


february, 1954 
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rgeanization 


ANDREWS, MARY, Denver, Colo 
teer worker. To stud nd participate 
ming m @ 


lucation C« 


EKLUND, JOHN WM Denver, Cok 
nal « nselor. To complete doctoral 
Coll 


ege 


WHOSE GROUP IN '84? 


The cartoon in your October 1953 
issue, “Your Group in 1984?” is more 
frightening than funny. To my knowledge 
this is the first time that George Orwell's 
nightmare has been endorsed even in 
half-jest 

It is unfortunate that the cartoon was 
not designed as a warning The parallel 
between the stress on unanimity in group 
decisions, interpretation of learning as 
personality change and conscious use of 
group pressure (to name only a few ex 
amples) with Orwell's descriptions is a 
little too close for comfort. Granted that 
present-day techniques are still rudi 
mentary, we may only hope that further 
control of the forces being manipulated 
today by well-meaning group leaders will 
result merely in the interesting gadget 
in your drawing instead of the dungeons 
of the Ministry of Love 

This is not a plea against any work of 
this kind. For better or worse, we have 
discovered and are learning how to meas 
ure and control the tremendous pressure 
which groups can exert on individuals 
The question is how this knowledge is to 
be used. Are we to consider successful a 
group which is acting as a unit or an in 
dividual resenting group pressure? Now 
that we are learning how groups enforce 
conformity, can we teach people to grow 
as individuals and reject the idols of the 
marketplace? 

Perhaps we can still work in order that 
in thirty years we are not faced with ma 
chines manufacturing synthetically joyful 
groups but with human beings controlling 
machines to achieve their happiness 
(KURT W. BACK, Social Science Re 
search Center, University of Puerto Rico, 
Rio Piedras) 

[AL shares the hope expressed in Dr 
Back’'s final paragraph and regrets that its 
half - spoofing, half -cautioning cartoon 
could be interpreted as an endorsement 
of a regimented society. Because Dr 
Back has studied problems of social pres- 
sure and conformity, the editors have 
asked him to write an article for ADULT 
LEADERSHIP centered around the 
question he raises in this letter: “Can we 
teach people to reject the idols of the 
marketplace?” Dr. Back has accepted this 


or, state college extension service 
engage in advanced study in educational 

inistration at University of Chicago 

HADLOCK, ALTON P., Salt Lake Cit 
Utah assistant director, university extension 
To complete doctoral studies in educational 
administration at Universit of California 
Berkeley 

SCHRAMM, LLOYD, Seattle, Wast uni 


ersity extension director. To complete d« 


tora 
lissertation in political science at the Universit 


of Wast 


er! 


invitation and his article will appes 
the late Spring. The Editors.| 


ON BRYSON. 


® Professor Bryson’s address, “The 
Meaning of Community Leadership,” ex 
cerpted in the November, 1953 ADULT 
LEADERSHIP, struck home like few 
things ever have 

Thanks (to the author) for creating 
the meaning-packed message and the edi 
tors of ADULT LEADERSHIP for 
bringing its inspiration to AEA members 
(EDMOND C. POWERS, Director of 
Public Relations, The Griswold-Eshle- 
man Co., Cleveland, Ohio) 


® ADULT LEADERSHIP for Novem- 
ber is a superb piece of work, imagina 
tion, and art. Of the many good things in 
it, I particularly like Lyman Bryson’s 
article; it’s tremendously important. My 
hearty congratulations! 


(ALFRED STEFFERUD, Editor of the 
Yearbook, U.S. Department of Agricul 
ture, Office of Information, Washington, 
DC.) 


EFFECTIVE ENTHUSIASTS... 


® The November issue of ADULT 
LEADERSHIP came today and though 
it’s a busy season I have read it from 
cover to cover in a quick fashion. 

I am again impressed by the excellent 
material and help which seems to have 
so many local applications. 

Please send me ten copies of this issue 
if you can. I want personally to deliver 
them to key people who need ADULT 
LEADERSHIP and may not know it 
exists. 

(DICK MAC MORRAN, General Sec 
retary, YMCA, Longview, Washington.) 


® I have been a subscriber to ADULT 
LEADERSHIP since I first heard about 
it and find it among the most valuable 
tools that come to my desk. I have spread 
its praises everywhere I have been in 
my fieldwork contacts 

(GERALD B. HARVEY. President, 
Methodist Conference on Christian Edu- 
cation, Los Angeles, Calif.) 


ADLEADERS 


Position Open for adult educatio 

tor. The University of Chicag 

House is looking for someone with bac} 
ground in adult education and group wor 
to head up its expanding adult prograr 
Located in Chicago's famous “Back of the 
Yards” Community, the Settlement 
vides opportunities to experiment with ne 
ideas in a free, cooperative atmosphere 
and to work with other agencies in dynami 
programs of community organization. Send 
profiles and inquiries to Box G, Api 
Leapersuip, 743 N. Wabash, Chicago 11, 
I}] 


Need Help On Planning Conferences. 
conventions or workshops? An_ inter 
s-day clinic for those who plan and 

age organizational conterence is to 
presented in New York City, April 7-9 
Conference Counselors, consultants to in 
dustrial, governmental and voluntary o1 
ganizations. Staffed by Richard Beckhard, 
idvisor for the Mid-Century White Hous 
Conference on Children and Youth, Ken 
neth D. Benne, Berenson Professor of 
Human Relations at Boston University and 
formerly of ApuLa EADERSHIP, Aaron 
Feinsot,. consultant to the National Cor 
ference of the American Council on NATO 
and Warren H. Schmidt, Coordinator of the 
\rea Conferences Project of the Adult 
Education Asseciation of the U.S.A. t 
elinic will deal with all phases of cor 
ference management. Address inquiries to 
Box L. Aptrr Leapersurpe, 743 N. Wabash, 
Chicago 11, Tl 


Educating for American Citizenship i- 
the theme of the 1954 convention of the 
American Association of School Admini 
trators to be held at Atlantic City, Febru 
ary 13-18 The National School Public 
Relation Association, featuring small 
discussion groups on specific public rela 
tions problems and techniques, will hold 
its mid-winter conference with the AAS\ 
in Atlantic City, February 14-18. For fur 
ther information about these events, write 
to either Association at 1201 Sixteenth St 
Washington 6, D.C. 
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Newsleaders continued from page 3 


tor of the Ofhce of Foreign Agri 
cultural Relations for the L.s. De 
partment of Agriculture. 


with him = are 


\ssociated 
Francis Byrnes. 
associate director; John A. Morrow, 
audio-visual 


Arnold, 


Visor. 


advisor, and Frances 


radio-television-home ad 


The activities the Project will co 
operate “in sponsoring during 1954 
are many. 

\n Agricultural Leonomics Writ- 
ing short-course for economists and 
editors from 11 western states, Hawaii 
and Alaska is being held at Oregon 
State College this month. 

\ National Agricultural Communi 
cations Conference for administra 
tors and editors of all the land-grant 
institutions will be held) in’ mid 


surnimner, 


A National Agricultural Television 
Workshop for agricultural television 


specialists is scheduled for late sum 
mer, 


An exchange program with foreign 


For new ideas 


countries is being developed, in asso 
clation with the National Association 
of Educational Broadcasters, for the 
creation of radio programs dealing 


in basic agricultural 


problems and 
interests. 


\ book on \gricul 


ture is in produ tion. It will be used 


“Careers in 


by the land-grant colleges to interest 
high school students in the opportu 
niiies altainable through an agricul- 
tural-college education. 


Rubies to the ADL 


Anti-Defama 
tion League of Bnai Brith faced the 
truth that there are two kinds of dis 
content in the world: the discontent 
that fights back and the discontent 


that wrings its hands. The first usu 


Forty years ago the 


ally gets what it wants: the 
loses what it has. 


Opposing bigotry and diserimina 


second 


tion wherever tt has found them. 


ADL’s discontent has been of the 
fighting kind. With a score of na 


tional figures including President 
kisenhower, Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, 
Judge William Hastie, Senator Irvin; 
Ives and Archibald MacLeish partici 
ADL recently celebrated 


its 40th anniversary in a 


paling, the 
four-day 
drama and com 
highlighting the 


\meriea has made in the field of civil 


program of music, 
mentary progress 


liberties and race relations. The pro 
ceedings were climaxed by an hour 
long historical review produced by 
Rogers and Hammerstein and tele 


cast by major networks. 


AEA Sets 1954 Conference Date 
The Adult Education 


of the U.S.A. has announced the time 


Association 


national 


>-10. Hotel 


and place for this year's 


conference: November 

Morrison, Chicago. 
The general purpose of the con 

ference will be: 


knowledge and 


“advancing — the 
practice of adult 
\ conference planning committer 
under the chairmanship of John B 
Schwertman, Director of the Center 
for the Study of Liberal Edueation 


for Adults. will meet early in March 


on securing better inter-group relatiois 


“BETTER 


HUMAN 


the February 1954 Special Issue of 


THE INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL 
OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


on 


RELATIONS—through Religious Education’ 


DEPT. |, The International Journal 
Room 515, 79 E. Adan 
PLEASE SEND copies of the February 1954 


Journal on "Better Human Relations” in quan ENTER my subscription to 
tities indicated below the Journal for 


Send in the coupon 
to order single copies 


or subscriptions 


c 
yt., Chicad 


(20 or more copies) | year $3.00 
Published by the @ 25c (10-19 copies) 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF @ We ( 1-9 
CHURCHES 
Division of Christian Education 
MIDWEST 
Chicago, Illinois 


2 years $5 00 
copies) 
TO 

ADDRESS 
OFFICE 
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® By special arrangement with the 
leading publishers of educational books 


ADULT LEADERSHIP is able to supply 


its readers with significant books on 
group leadership, adult education, per- 
sonal development, and social issues. 
Write BOOK POST for your special 
book needs. Use the convenient form 


below to order books listed on this page. 


(HM-1) GROUP LEADERSHIP AND (CH-1) THE GOD IN YOU (H-6) TIME TO SPEAK UP 
DEMOCRATIC ACTION By Kermit Eby By Jessie Haver Butler 
By Franklyn S. Haiman 

Deals with requirements for democrati: 
group discussions. Gives practical sug 
gestions about what leaders and members 
can do to improve disc ye gh cca om provewient of comanetity and society, 261 pages, $3.00 


says Reinhold Niebuhr 5 en ; os 
(A-2) INFORMAL ADULT a (MG-2) TELEVISION IN SCHOOL, 


EDUCATION 170 pages, cleth $2.50, paper $1.75 COLLEGE AND COMMUNITY 
By Malcolm S. Knowles (SR-1) HOW TO BECOME A By Jennie Waugh C allahan ' 
A guide for administrators, teachers BETTER READER Shows how universities, public schools 


A simply written religious statement A speaker's handbook for women in 
setting forth a program of living for club work and public affairs. Traces each 
social action. “This is a book which all step in preparing and presenting effec 
can read for its call to work for the im tive speeches 


and leaders on how to teach adults, or- By Dr. Paul Witty chambers of commerce, librarians, church 
ganize and evaluate programs, recruit and Details how to increase your apprecia groups, PTA, YMCA, YWCA, and many 
train leaders. Treats methods for pro other local and naticnal organizations 
are putting educational TV into the 
service of the community. Extensive bib 
lography 

315 pages, $5.00 339 pages, $4.75 


(H-4) DEMOCRACY IS YOU: A _ «ie pee (D-1) ADULT EDUCATION: The 


Guide to Citizen Action 2) HOW TO WORK WITH Community Approach, Be Saul 
By Richard W. Poston GROUPS 


Sheats, Clarence D. Jayne, and Ralph B 
Spence. $5.75 


tion of creative writing; evaluate what 
moting and financing informal courses, you read; read faster and more purpos- 
ively. Includes mary skill-building exer 


272 pages, $4.00 “see 


forums, lectures, conferences and social 
action projects 


Used in many communities as a group By Audrey and Harleigh Trecker 
study guide for community development Treats the why’s of democratic leader- 
ship as well as the how’s of publicity, (PH-1) CREATIVE LEADERSHIP 
financing and almost every other area of OF ADULT EDUCATION, by Paul L 
group work Essert. $6.00 
312 pages, $3.00 167 pages, $3.00 


Gives detailed instructions about organiz 
ing effective study groups on community 
action 


(MG-1) LET’S TALK SENSE ABOUT 
OUR SCHOOLS, by Paul Woodring 


$3.50 
c/o ADULT LEADERSHIP 


743 N. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois (H-5) HOW TO TALK WITH 
| am enclosing my check/money order for $ PEOPLE, by Irving J. Lee. $2.50 
Please rush the books circled below. (See code numbers preceding (H-1) HELPING OLDER PEOPLE 

titles.) ENJOY LIFE, by James H. Woods 
$2.51 
A-l A-2 CH-I CH2 ~~ D-I H-- H3 H-5 = 
H-6 H.7 HM-!| MG-| MG-2. PH-I| SR-| W.-2 (CH-2) COMMUNICATION IN 


MANAGEMENT, by Charles E. Red 
PLEASE PRINT field. $3.75 


Name (H-7) ESSENTIALS IN INTER 


VIEWING, by Anne Fenlason. $4.00 
Street 


(A-1) RECREATION ACTIVITIES 
City one FOR ADULTS, National Recreation As 


sociation, $3.00 
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